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i. A DAY when almost every person and 
movement is tagged, labeled, and put 
into a theological pigeon-hole, the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship prefers to 
be known for its stand for the historic 
Christian faith—Biblical Christianity. 
And it seems to us that Biblical Chris- 
tianity should be easy to identify accur- 
ately because it has an objective, author- 
itative source book—the Holy Scriptures. 

What is Biblical Christianity ? 

Of course it is not some peculiar brand 
of Christianity; there are not a number 
of types of Christianity. There is no 
Christianity in the absolute sense which 
is not Biblical, for apart from the author- 
itative written Word of God there is no 
objective Christian faith, there are no 
standards for life and conduct, there 
is no divine Saviour. 

But by the adjective Biblical we mean 
that the Scriptures are considered the 
objective, authoritative, inerrant, written 
Word of God. The Bible is not regarded 
as a collection of religious writings of 
holy men in their search for God, but 
rather as God's authoritative, progressive 
revelation of Himself to man. 

The Bible is not considered merely as 
a human book of a very high order, or 
the high point in human inspiration in 
terms of religious writings; rather the 
Bible is held to be divinely inspired. This 
inspiration is from God—in a way in 
which no other writings have been in- 
spired; and the whole Bible is fully 
inspired in this way. 

But that alone is not sufficient. Biblical 
Christianity demands the ever-present 
ministry of the Holy Spirit as an illum- 
inator of the Bible. We maintain the 
scriptural teaching of the blindness and 
darkness of the unregenerated man, who 
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WHAT IS b | [ L ( 4 L, CHRISTIANITY? 


by C. Stacey Woods 


thus naturally regards the Bible as fool- 
ishness (I Corinthians 2:14). We also 
maintain that the regenerated, illum- 
inated heart and mind of the Christian 
must constantly look to God for His di- 
vine, supernatural light through the Holy 
Spirit upon these sacred writings, Divine 
authority for individual Christians and 
for the true church has always been the 
“Spirit and the Word,” the Word and 
the Spirit—neither one without the 
other. 


This whole problem of interpretation 
is not always easy. Sincere, godly men 
holding the Bible as God's Word, de- 
pending upon the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, have come to different un- 
derstandings concerning certain mean- 
ings of this Word of God. But Biblical 
Christianity asserts that through the ages 
God the Holy Spirit has given sincere 
men of God a common understanding 
concerning all vital and essential truth. 
From the early days of the church to this 
hour, God has given a common interpre- 
tation, a common understanding, a com- 
mon conviction concerning all funda- 
mental matters of Christian faith and 
practice. This interpretation is not a per- 
sonal subjective judgment, but it has that 
measure of objective authority which 
comes from the common voice of men of 
God through the ages. Wherever the 
Bible has been held to be the authorita- 
tive Word of God, and wherever there 
has been a humble dependence upon the 
light and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
through that Word, true Christian doc- 
trine has emerged, and God the Holy 
Spirit has thus led sincere Christians to 
a common understanding of His mind 
and will. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Marriage Article Timely 

Norma Randolph’s article “If I Don't 
Marry” in the November His is mor 
than timely for so many girls in my ac. 
quaintance. Many of them have discussed 
this problem with me in the last six 
months or so and I've felt rather at ; 
loss to know what to say. ‘But you know 
He has a plan for your life” isn’t satisfy. 
ing to them when they are torn between 
a desire to serve Him and a desire to be 
married, especially if there is some cer. 
tain person they wish to marry. Miss 
Randolph's article presents some ver 
true and real arguments for the single 
state. This is even more blessed since she 
honors God in saying that He has asked 
her “to remain single for His sake.” 
Pullman, Wash. Mrs. RICHARD GRIFFIN 


Church Revolution 

A recent graduate of Faith Seminary 

. returned here for a short visit and 
scolded me for not telling him about 
His. . . . “You see, this summer,” ex- 
plained my friend, who has been work. 
ing to begin a new church in a rural area 
of Maryland, ‘the young people’s group 
decided to try out the devotional helps 
in This Morning With God for a while, 
and within a month it has revolutionized 
their lives, and that of the church!” Asa 
personal testimony, he added further, 
“Those questions in the devotional sec- 
tion you simply can’t dodge.” 
Wilmington, Del. Hone Sit 


The Bouquet Department 
Though my student days have been 
over for a good many years, I have found 
that His fills a definite need in my life. 
There are a number of fine evangelical 
magazines in existence, but none. . .'s 
on a high intellectual plane and yet 's 
not too theological, like His. It is 4 )0 
to have a Christian journal that is a 
once deeply spiritual in tone and: stimu: 
lating and well written. 
Almost every issue of His calls forth 
(Continued on page 30) 
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From the Inter-Varsity Bookshelf: 


Christ and the Student World 


Ix EACH PLACE I visit the people seem 
to be busier than any other place visited, 
but however much one has to do, time 
must be given to the securing of nourish- 
ment. Is it not true that to keep fit 
physically, one needs food, air and exer- 
cise? So for keeping fit spiritually one 
needs food, air and exercise. By food, 
I mean getting nourishment from the 
Word of God. By air, I mean breathing 
in the breath of heaven through prayer, 
and by exercise I mean helping others. 

At a conference of university students, 
one said: “I was present at a similar 
gathering a year ago, but it did not last.” 
I asked what she meant by “it.” Did she 
expect to live for a whole year on the 
inspiration received at a week-end con- 
ference? One might as well say: “I had 
a good meal a year ago and it did not 
last.” ‘Day by day the manna fell.’’ Our 
Lord taught the disciples to pray: ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.’’ Is it not 
true that many people are starved spirit- 
ually because they receive only once a 
week at some religious service the nour- 
ishment on which they expect to live? 

What time of the day is best for Bible 
study? Personally, I prefer to take the 
first hour, or hour and a half, of each 
day. Is it not wiser to put on the spiritual 
armor before we go into the day’s battle 
rather than after we have entered the 
fight and have been wounded? My own 
experience is that if I do not use the first 
hour of the day, work crowds in upon me 
to such an extent that later on in the 
day I cannot find an uninterrupted period 
of time to meet God in prayer and Bible 
study. 





This excerpt is from the chapter on Bible 
Siudy, from Robert P. Wilder's Christ 
and the Student World. 80 pages, 50c, 
from the Inter-V arsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, 64 W. Randolph, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. A special discount of 20 per cent is 
available on all Inter-Varsity publications 
for His subscribers who include their 
code number when ordering (shown un- 
der the subscriber address on the wrap- 
per or back cover of the magazine). 

















“And behold it was very good...” 


. Verduin here wrestles with one of the most fundamental problems oj 
Christian living. Though his conclusions may be unsatisfactory to som 
sincere Christians, they will be valuable to many in stimulatin 

serious thought and prayer. For that reason they are included her 


by Leonard Verduiz 


0)... WHO broaches the boy-girl or the 
man-woman telation immediately dis. 
covers that he has touched upon a mut 


ter that few people like to talk about | 


and most people like to be talked to about 
because they feel that they need help, 

This reticence about matters of sex is 
peculiar. It is abnormal in man. Th 
Bible says so in Genesis 1 and 2. This 
prudish reticence came with the Fall; it 
did not exist before it. 

And this implies that redemption (for 
redemption is best understood as an un- 
doing of the mischief occasioned by the 
Fall), if considered in all its reaches, 
does something to man at this point also. 
It would follow that Christians are, of 
all men, in a position to speak candidly 
of this matter, although their regener 
tion does not make nudity proper, as cet- 
tain fanatic Anabaptists imagined when 
they ran stark naked in the streets of six 
teenth-century Amsterdam’ These en- 
thusiasts were unmindful of the fact that 
the world around them was still unregen- 
erate and—as the case with all of us— 
goodly portion of the world within them 
also. But regeneracy does seem to im- 
ply that we can speak candidly of that 
which makes us men and women. 

Let us say at the outset, and that with 
all the emphasis that we can assemble, 
that a Christian cannot hope to think and 
live his own sex successfully if he ap- 
proaches the whole matter with less-than- 
Christian presuppositions. I am firmly 
convinced that a great part of our trouble 
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comes from doing precisely this. All too 
commonly among Christians this prob- 
lem has been approached in a pagan (i.e. 
neither Jewish nor Christian) or semi- 
pagan fashion; and we need not be sur- 
prised that we get less-than-Christian 
answers, We do well, therefore, in get- 
ting certain essentially Christian axioms 
before our minds first of all. 

To begin with, the Bible does not 
glorify sex and its functions. It does not, 
as is becoming the vogue in contempo- 
tary thought, think of man as a sexual 
entity with a few not-very-important 
appendages. Bachelordom and spinster- 
hood are an altogether tolerable pattern 
of human existence in the Bible which 
tells us in I Corinthians 7:1 that ‘‘it is 
good! for a man not to touch a woman.” 
Moreover, we read that, in a given his- 


toric situation, singleness has decided ad- 


vantages. Jesus saw that in the awful days 
accompanying the fall of Jerusalem, the 
cates attending motherhood would con- 
stitute an extra difficulty (Luke 21:20- 
23), and Paul opines that in the light of 
“the present distress” it was good for a 
man to be as he was—single (I Corin- 
thians 7:26). The great theologian- 
apostle makes no apologies for saying 
that one who is able to live serenely as 
a celibate can do so because of a special 
gift. If this sounds very unromantic, it 
may be well to recall that Paul said these 
things to Corinthians who lived in a 
society so sex-mad that their name had 
come to mean dissipation? No doubt 
Paul's call to sanity in sex was not at all 
academic. 

Christianity’s conception of heaven as 
a place where they neither marry nor 
marty off is also in line with its axiom 
that sex is not the only thing worthwhile. 
It is a positively pagan strain, in Islam 
for example, to be unable to think of bliss 
except in the arms of some black-eyed, 
milk-skinned houri. 


“Exeeedingly Good’’ 

But if Christianity does not glorify 
and worship sex, neither does it vilify 
and degrade it. It calls it “good.” We 
tead in Genesis 1 that, as creation ad- 
vanced level by level, the Divine Arti- 
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ficer stood back each time to look with 
complacency upon each innovation. Of 
the dry land (v. 10), of the vegetable 
world (v. 12), of the heavenly bodies 
now breaking through the mists and so 
making seasons (v. 18), of aquatic life 
(v. 21), and finally of the earth’s fauna 
(v. 25), we read each time that it was 
good. But when man has appeared on 
the sixth day—man differentiated into 
male and female with the divine assign- 
ment (God's first to man) already made, 
to procreate his kind, so populating the 
world—then, and not until then (v. 31 
R.V.), do we read “exceedingly good.” 


Not until after the Fall do sex and its 
function take on the things of sin that 
so frequently disgrace it; not until after 
the Fall is the second part of Hebrews 
13:4 pertinent: “Marriage is honourable 
in all, and the bed undefiled: but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” 
For here, as everywhere in the Christian 
system, evil adheres not in the esse, but 
in the mal esse, i.e., not in the existence 
of the thing but in the bad use of it. 
This is one of Christianity’s most radi- 
cally different doctrines. In the pagan 
system, evil is substantival; in the Chris- 
tian system it is always adjectival. Not 
sex, but sex misused, puts a man or wo- 
man in debt morally. 


We will have to spend a little time on 
this point; for it is important to all that 
follows, And if grasped, it will go far 
towards giving us a genuinely Christian 
approach to the whole problem—and to 
many another moral problem too. Chris- 
tianity rightly so called will have no 
traffic with the essentially pagan habit of 
dividing creatural reality into areas of 
varying degrees of properness. It has 
waged incessant warfare against every 
tendency to divide reality into “heavy 
ends” and “more volatile ends,” >» 1 thus 
make a resulting moral assignment of dis- 
regarding the areas of less properness. 
This frowning at one area of creation 
was a perversion so serious that Paul 
called it a ‘doctrine of devils” (I Tim- 
othy 4:1-4). 

This devils’ doctrine, this frowning 
upon certain areas and functions—speci- 


fically, those that lie below the dia- 
phragm—is one of Christianity’s greatest 
foes. The Greek mind even in its best 
moments never penetrated to Christian 
truth that “every creature of God is 
good” (I Timothy 4:4). It could not 
understand what Paul could, who was 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus “that there 
is nothing unclean of itself” (Romans 
14:14). Plato at his best is still thinking 
in terms of “heavy ends’ and “more vol- 
atile ends.” He believed all along that 
that part of man that casts a shadow is 
less noble than that part that does not. 
And by that token he was pagan and 
miles removed from what is essentially 
Christian. 


We said “from what is essentially 
Christian”; a little earlier we spoke of 
“Christianity rightly so called.” We do 
so because the Christianity of the Bible 
and the Christianity of history are not 
conterminous. The former avoids every 
pagan taint; the latter is always pagan in 
part. One does not have to read far into 
the literature of Christianity to discover 
that Japheth has a way of nosing into 
Shem’s tent. How often have we not in 
genuinely pagan fashion seen the body 
pitted against the soul! How frequently 
we get the idea that if we only say “no” 
to the former and “yes” to the latter, we 
will be getting along nicely with our 
moral assignment. The Holy Clerk of 
Copmanhurst was said to be very saintly 
for eating only peas and pulse (maybe!). 
He was nothing of the kind. The pillar 
saint, who reviled his body—taking no 
bath for half a normal life so that, when 
he died, the vermin crawled from his 
body—was considered a great saint. He 
was that by pagan standards, but by Bib- 
lical standards he was a poor, misled 
fakir, a whirling dervish that didn’t 
whirl. This borrowing from pagan 
sources has done more to bedevil the 
cause of truth than most of us realize. 
And it is common. “This robe of flesh I'll 
drop and rise to seize the everlasting 
prize” —as though that were a pleasant 
thing to contemplate—occuts in a very 
beautiful hymn, but is itself a pagan sen- 
timent. 





None with the full-time pastorate of the Stu- 
dents Evangelical Chapel, a project of the 
Christian Reformed Church on the University 
of Michigan campus, Rev. Verduin manages 
to raise a vegetable garden every year, be a 
sympathetic father to five young Verduins, 
publish books (his latest is an American trans- 
lation of a Menno Simons work), and keep 
up his ability in the building line. He was a 
lecturer at Campus in the Woods this past 
summer. 





Paul recoils from the prospect of do- 
ing without the body during the interim 
between death and the resurrection (cf. 
II Corinthians 5:4), and the Apostolic 
Church did not without cause write into 
its earliest creed that item about the res- 
urrection of the body. We must not fail 
to note that when we read that the flesh 
wars against the spirit, it is not good 
exegesis to take this to mean that we have 
an ignoble body that is at variance with 
a noble soul. No, in these passages flesh 
stands for the principle of unregeneracy 
and spirit for that of regeneracy, Conclu- 
sive proof for this is found in Romans 
8:9, where Paul asserts of his readers, 
“But ye are not in the flesh,” of men who 
certainly were in the body. 


The requirement to eat fish rather than 
beef on Friday and to think that this is 
meritorious shows how easily the Chris- 
tian tradition slips back into pagan ways 
of thinking. For whatever modern apolo- 
gists may offer in explanation and justi- 
fication of the discrimination between 
fish and beef on Friday, we know that-as 
the custom was developing the notion 
was prevalent that to eat flesh from ani- 
mals who propagate by copulation was 
improper, by all means on Friday, the day 
of the Lord’s death, and during Lent. 
The flesh of fish was in another class, 
for fish propagate without copulation, 
that heaviest of the “heavy ends”! This 
explains also why eggs are all right in 
Lent. 

It is altogether probable that this es- 
sentially pagan notion of the vulgarity 
of sex slithered from Manichaeism into 
the semi-pagan system known as Catholi- 
cism, But not until modern-day Catholic 
writers come free from the essentially 
pagan admixture will their thought be 
very helpful to us. Men must not take 
it ill if we speak sternly. For example, 
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we read in a 1948 publication by a super- 
ior of a Catholic seminary that ‘‘chastity 
is the most admirable of sacrifices because 
it removes the body from the sway of 
debasing instincts, and the most beautiful 
of testimonies because it shows that the 
gtace of Christ has power to free us 
from carnal desires.’’ 

Unless we come clear of such pagan 
humbug, there is little likelihood that we 
will find a sane and happy solution to 
our man-woman problems. For if we 
come to our problem with less-than- 
Christian assumptions, there is little like- 
lihood that we shall settle it in a Chris- 
tian fashion. 

In a genuinely Christian system, sex 
is not nasty. And the sex function as such 
does not put one in debt morally, with 
the consequent hardships of parenthood 
as a sort of device whereby atonement 
for the evil traffic is effected. 


The Raison d’etre of Sex 

Sex, the differentiation of male and 
female, serves a dual purpose, according 
to the Scriptures. In the first place, we 
read without equivocation that it is a 
device for procreation. In Genesis 1 we 
not only read of the differentiation, but 
we also read, “Be fruitful and multiply.” 
But when we come to the second chapter 
—that strange recapitulation of the story 
of creation—we find as unequivocally a 
second reason for the differentiation be- 
tween man and woman, Here the ulti- 
mate in human companionship, a sort of 
love device, is the reason attributed to 
the Creator for making Adam a help- 
meet. Therefore, from his rib rather than 
from his hand or foot or even his head 
was Eve taken, so that she might be at 
his side as “bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh.” Deep yearning for such 
companionship is said to be the reason 
a man shall “leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife,” 
so that they are “one flesh” (Genesis 
2:24). And once more we are told, as 
was the case earlier when the procreation 
function was in focus, that this pre-lap- 
sarian institution was good, for there is 
added the note about the absence of 
shame (v. 25). 





It is to be noted that both of thy 
functions, each one in its own right 4 
called good in the original creation, 
There is no hint that the companionship 
function (we shall use the symbol Cy 
designate it from now on) is less nob 
than the procreative function ( desig. 
nated by the symbol P henceforth). 
There is no hint that P is good and ( 
less so, no hint that the exercise of C put 
one “in the red” and that P is a sy 
of redeeming feature whereby we becon: 
morally solvent again. C is as right anj 
proper as P, and vice versa. It is noty 
that C is in the nature of a debit and? 
in the nature of a credit. In the Creator; 
mind, C and P stand in no such profi: 
and-loss relationship to each other. 


Divorce? 

No, we are not going to make the per 
missibility of divorce a matter of discus. 
sion. Every person who cares what the 
Bible says will agree that divorce is out, 
that marriage is for life.t We are not 
even going to speak of divorce at all in 
its usual connotation. We want to speak 
of the permissibility of separation not of 
man and wife, but of C and P; in other’ 
words, of birth control, saying “yes” to 
C and “‘no” to P. 

First, we must spend a few moments 
on the related problem of controls 
such, Pagan admixture in our thought 
habits has done a lot to keep us froma 
truly Christian philosophy of control. A 
good example of the pagan view of m- 
ture may be had in Exodus 8:19, where 
Pharaoh’s soothsayers declare, after they 
had done considerable manipulation but 
now, as they think, run into something 
of another category: “This is the finger 
of God”’—as though His finger were not 
in evidence where human controls obtain. 
Hitherto they had had to do, tha 
thought, with a running universe in 
which there was regularity, and therefore 
predictability, and therefore human con- 
trol; but now they come, they think, to 
a point where the running universe be- 
comes a run universe, in which controls 
were impossible and improper. This divi 
sion into areas that run and areas that are 
run is less than Christian. 
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There has been plenty of this in the 
Christian tradition. And it has given 
sensitive souls qualms of conscience 
when an area hitherto belonging, as they 
thought, to the not-subject-to-human- 
control domain was transferred to the 
category of subject-to-human-control. A 

d example is the distress that devel- 
oped when men began to exercise con- 
trol of epidemics by vaccination. Here an 
area heretofore outside of controls was 
suddenly invaded by control techniques. 
And well-meaning Christians were hor- 
tified at the thought. So also with the 
introduction of lightning rods. Here 
once more we have an area where hith- 
erto human controls have been absent, 
but now for the first time brought within 
such controls, and the innovation gave 
many pious people a jolt. As we come 
to our problem, let us be sure that our 
over-all philosophy of controls is Biblical 
and not pagan or semi-pagan. It is surely 
not without significance that in less-than- 
human mammalian life, P and C (if it 
is proper to speak of C on the animal 
level) are inseparable. Outside of the 
mating season there is no sexual attrac- 
tion, and conception marks the termina- 
tion forthwith of all sexual interest. Not 
so in man. Here C is not cancelled out 
by the quiescence of P—by pregnancy or 
the menopause, for example.® 

This does not mean, of course, that 
just because controls are possible, they 
ate by that token also legitimate when- 
ever and wherever. In the present case, 
whether and when C and P may be di- 
vorced is not to be made out by a handful 
of type. Each case shall have to be 
handled by itself and largely by the per- 
sons involved, Parenthood is plainly a 
duty in the Scriptures. It was an ingredi- 
ent in the Creator's first assignment to the 
first human pair. He or she who refuses 
itas a matter of final and over-all policy 
sins against God's ordinances. 

And as always, they who sin against 
God’s ordinances make themselves un- 
happy in the long run. Children are a 
great blessing, the greatest character- 
building items that can come into one’s 
life. And the happiest and best children 

(Continued on page 32, column 3) 
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is THE GREAT Danish sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, finished his most famous 
statue of Christ, he wept. His amazed 
friends, coming to congratulate him, 









heard him say, ‘“‘My genius is decaying.” 
Asked what he meant by that, he said, 
“This is the first of my works that I have 
ever felt completely satisfied with. Till 
now my ideal has always been far beyond 









what I could execute, but it is so no 







longer. I can never create a great work 





of art again.” 







And he was right. When a man is 
satisfied with his work, when he catches 
up with his ideal, he is doomed. 








The same truth is expressed in Robert 
Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto,” the 
poem about the “‘faultless painter.” An- 
drea says that he has become so skillful 
that to imagine is to achieve. He no 
longer has to make an outline or draw a 
sketch, Is he to be envied? He thinks 
not. It is better to have something for 
which to strive. Then Andrea gives in 
two lines the philosophy of idealism: 















Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, 






Or what's a heaven for? 





Every masterpiece of literature reflects 
an ideal. Longfellow’s “Excelsior” is said 


by Poe to depict “the earnest upward 













OUR IDEAL 


by Betty Barbour 








striving of the soul—an impulse not to 
be subdued even in death.” Idealism 
forth in Emerson's 
“The Forerunners,” Poe’s “Eldorado,” 
Holmes’s ‘The Chambered Nautilus,” 
Whittier’s ‘The Vanishers,” Lanier’s 
“The Song of the Chattahoochee,” and 
others. To this list of poems might very 
well be added Hawthorne's short story, 
“The Great Stone Face.” 


shines also 


e 
But better than any other expression 


of idealism is that of Christianity which 
is so beautifully set forth by St. Paul in 
II Corinthians 3:18: ‘But we all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


For Christians, our lovely Lord Jesus 
is our Ideal. As we behold Him in the 
mirror of the Word, we become like Him 
and are changed “from glory to glory.” 
He is the One “altogether lovely,” “the 
fairest of ten thousand to our souls.” 
When we behold Him, we are drawn into 
companionship with the One who is 
“King of kings and Lord of lords.” Like 
David we can say, “I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake, with thy likeness” (Psalm 
17:15). END 

















the Ten Commandments 


AND THE CAMPUS 


by C. Stacey Woods 


as OF SOME of the older churches 
such as the Church of England or the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are accus- 
tomed to recite in prayer the Ten Com- 
mandments before they kneel at the Com- 
munion table to remember the Lord in 
the breaking of bread. Other Christians, 
members of newer and freer commun- 
ions, perhaps miss this salutary disci- 
pline. Still others have mistakenly rele- 
gated the Ten Commandments to a past 
dispensation acting as if—‘free from the 
law, oh happy condition’’"—these cate- 
gorical imperatives of Mt. Sinai no 
longer applied to their lives. 


No. Christ did not destroy the law. 
He established it. In His life on earth 
He fulfilled it for us. In the New Testa- 
ment we do not find that these ancient 
Jewish moral laws are set aside in a new 
age of grace; rather—except for the 
fourth commandment which dealt with 
Sabbath observance and thus was perhaps 
more an ordinance for Israel’s religious 
life than a moral commandment express- 
ing God’s eternal righteous will—each 
of these moral requirements is repeated, 
extended, and applied in the New Testa- 
ment. Furthermore, each is applied not 
only to material and physical things but 
also—even more intensively—to the per- 
sonal and spiritual. 


There is, of course, this difference, Un- 


der the Old Covenant obeying this law. 


was the condition of acceptance with 


God and of relation to Him. Because of 
the impossibility of keeping this lav, 
God provided animal sacrifices, which— 
while in themselves insufficient to make 
an atonement for sin—looked forward ty 
that final once-for-all sacrifice for sin: 
the atoning death of the Lord Jesus a 
Calvary. 

This righteous law has been fulfilled 
for us by Christ in His life on earth, 
and Christ has been judged and con 
demned for us by that law. For that rea 
son, this law is now no longer written on 
tables of stone, but by the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit it is written on 
the tables of our hearts; and the indwell- 
ing Holy Spirit prompts and inclines out 
hearts to keep that law by His power. The 
keeping of this law today, therefore, is 
an evidence of our new life in Christ, of 
His power in us, of Christ Himself, who 
indwells us. Once He fulfilled the law 
for us—something we could never do. 
Once He was condemned by the law in 
our place when He was judged and putto 
death as our substitute and thus became 
our Saviour. Now as Christians we ate 
to be yielded to Him. His power is in us 
to enable us to obey Him and to please 
Him. He gives us His victory over sin as 
we yield to Him and by faith allow Him 
to manifest His power in us in His own 
wonderful way. 

Yes, today in college and university 
we are responsible to God to obey Him, 
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to keep His commandments, These com- 
mandments include that moral law given 
to Israel many years ago. We are not to 
keep this law in order to become Chris- 
tins. Salvation is not by law-keeping; 
itis not the result or the reward of a good 
life, of good works, lest we should be 
boastful. Salvation is by grace alone 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
However, our obedience, our law-keep- 
ing, is to be an evidence that we belong 
to Christ, rather than something we do in 
order that we may belong to Him. 

Do we then regard the Ten Command- 
ments seriously, personally ? Do we have 
a sense of personal responsibility to God 
to obey Him in this way? Is there that 
sense of divine imperative in relation 
to the Ten Commandments? Have we 
forgotten God’s law? 

During the Church of England Com- 
munion service, the congregation kneels 
and the minister reads aloud each of the 
Ten Commandments. After the recitation 
of each command, the people pray these 
words: “Lord, have mercy upon us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law.” But 
before rehearsing these commandments 
the minister prays, using the familiar 
words of the Communion collect: ‘‘Al- 
mighty God, unto whom all hearts be 
open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy 
Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 
Thee, and worthily magnify Thee by Thy 
holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

May I make a personal suggestion, 

even a request of you as you read? Will 
you go to your room and set aside per- 
haps half an hour down on your knees 
and, if you care to do so, use the Church 
of England prayer for cleansing of heart. 
Then will you prayerfully think through 
each of the Ten Commandments quietly, 
carefully, slowly, and personally ? 
1. 1am the Lorn thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me 
[or but me}. 


This commandment really means put- 
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ting God first in every respect. The Lord 
Jesus summed up this commandment 
when He said, ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind” (Mat- 
thew 22:37). Is the Lord first in my life, 
in my affections, in my desires? Is there 
anything that is coming between me and 
my love and obedience and loyalty to 
Christ—my self, my ambitions, my 
studies, my clothes, my recreation, my 
enjoyment of athletics or amusements, 
my affections, my interest in intellectual 
or cultural pursuits? Is God really first ? 

If I claim that God is first in my life, 
that I am a surrendered Christian, how 
do I spend my time? How much of each 
day, of each week do I give to eating? 
sleeping? studying? personal pleasure 
and recreation? just doing nothing in 
particular? How much time do I give 
to God, to the study of His Word, to 
ptayer, to worship, to service? Is atten- 
dance at meetings 95 per cent of the time 
that I give to God? 


2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth: thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me: and shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me, 
and keep my commandments. 

This command has particularly to do 
with worship, with adoration. There are 
those in Christendom today who, it 
would appear, ignore this command and 
bow down to pray before images of saints 
and attach worshipful prayerful signifi- 
cance to certain consecrated places, so- 
called holy buildings. In the case of some, 
these actions degenerate into supersti- 
tious worship of the images themselves. 
Probably this is not our temptation. 

But there may be other, subtler forms 
of idolatry. Paul, in the second chapter 
of the letter to the Colossians, verse 18, 
wrote, ‘““Let no man beguile you of your 





reward in a voluntary humility and wor- 
shipping of angels, intruding into those 
things which we have not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind. And not 


_ holding the head, from which the body 


by joints and bands ministered and knit 
together increaseth with the increase of 
God.” 

Is there an unconscious idol in my 
life? Is there someone—a boy or a girl— 
who intrudes upon my attention, upon 
my affection, who is so the focus of my 
thinking and of my desiring that that one 
is even taking the place of God in my 
life? 

Is there some personal ambition? Am 
I worshipping the god the human intel- 
lect ? Is there thus a danger of my becom- 
ing rationalistic in my Christian life? 
Have I a vain, unyielded mind, or am I 
truly thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him? Is my mind, is my intellect yielded 
to the Lord in this way? Is every thought 
brought into captivity, into the obedience 
of the Lord Jesus? 

Is there a danger that I may worship 
man, man in his achievement, man in his 
power; that I may become a humanist 
in this sense? So deceitful is the human 
heart that even God's best gifts to us 
can become idols: our loved ones, our 
Christian service, the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship. We are living in a day 
of ecclesiasticism, and even that divinely 
ordained creation of God Himself—the 
Church—can become a snare if our loy- 
alty to the church visible, to the church 
as an institution, supersedes our loyalty 
and devotion to Christ. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the 

LorD thy God in vain; for the LorD 

will not hold him guiltless that taketh 

his name in vain. 

It is sadly true that some Christians 
become so careless in their language that 
they can fall into this blasphemous habit 
of taking the name of the Lord in vain. 
But are there not other ways of breaking 
this commandment? Are there not some 
slang expressions which very closely ap- 
proach taking the name of the Lord in 
vain? Are there not some half-formed 
words, some derivatives which may be 
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used by some of us even though we may 
not intend them as such blasphemy ? 

Is there not also the possibility of care- 
lessness, of impious familiarity, of sing- 
ing foolishly, jestingly, about the most 
sacred things and about the most sacred 
Person, even the Lord Himself? Are we 
not guilty of taking the name of the 
Lord in vain when we sing hymns and 
choruses which treat His atoning blood 
in a light-hearted, careless, frivolous, un- 
thinking manner? 

When we talk of the things of God 
emptily without putting our hearts into 
those expressions, when we take to our- 
selves pious phrases which are empty of 
intent and meaning so far as we are per- 
sonally concerned, are we not again tak- 
ing God’s name in vain? We need to 
remember something of the holiness of 
God and of His name because “holy and 
reverent is his name.”” Do we not need 
to hold in careful balance that joyous, 
blessed intimacy with the Saviour who 
has deigned to call us His brethren and 
that necessary sense of wonder and awe 
as we speak of a thrice-holy God ? 

4, Remember the sabbath day, to keep 

it holy. 

It is true that in the New Testament 
Christians are not commanded to keep 
the Sabbath day as were the Jews of old. 
Furthermore, God has evidently put His 
seal upon the setting aside of the first 
day of the week, the day of the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour from the dead, as a 
special day. Early in the Christian church 
this was a day set aside for worship, for 
the Communion service. It soon became 
known as the “‘Lord’s day.’” From the 
beginning of time God seems to have de- 
clared His will that there should be one 
day in seven set aside in a special sense 
as a day of rest, a day for Him. 

Accordingly the first day of the week 
is a day of privilege, of opportunity and 
responsibility, rather than of legalistic 
obligation. Do we with hearts full of 
joy unto the Lord set aside this day for 
Him? How is my Sunday spent? In a 
peculiar way does the Lord come first? 
Am I taking advantage of the privilege 
of that day in terms of communion with 


Him, church attendance, extra time for 
Bible study and for prayer? Do I allow 
my studies to rob me of this special extra 
time with the Lord? Have I the habit of 
staying up late on Saturday night and 
sleeping in Sunday morning, and thus 
failing to meet the Lord in the early 
hours of the first day of the week? or 
failing to meet Him with other Christians 
in church, forsaking the assembling to- 
gether with other Christians? Is this a 
day for a date with my girl friend or 
boy friend? It it a day when I am think- 
ing more of the adornment of my body 
with my Sunday clothes than of the 
adornment of my soul? Is it a day for 
self, or is Sunday truly the Lord’s day 
in my life? Is it a day observed as unto 


This Month’s Cover 

On its tour of campuses via the cover pic- 
tures, His this month elects to leave the cold, 
blustery Northland and pay a visit to sunny 
Texas and the campus of Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas. 


Him, lived as unto Him, set apart for 
Him? Do I remember the Lord on the 
Lord’s day? 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother: 

that thy days may be long upon the 

land which the LorD thy God giveth 
thee, 

Do I give my parents the respect that 
God says is due them? Do I refer to my 
father or mother as “the old man,” ‘‘the 
old woman”? Is that giving them the 
respect that God intended? Do my 
mother and father have my obedience, 
my love, my consideration, my gratitude, 
my personal appreciation? Do I really 
honor them? Is the expression of my 
honor and love to my parents a senti- 
mental succumbing to the materialistic, 
rather vulgar advertising of the local 
haberdasher in terms of Mother’s Day 
or Father’s Day? Or is there that love, 
obedience, and respect that God intends 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year? Am I regular in writing letters 
home? Do I let my own personal friends 
and my desire to spend time with them 
deprive my parents of their son or 


daughter? Do I make my home a boar. 
ing house, my mother a char woman?) 
I regard my parents as people fing 
whom I get, or those to whom I give? 
Do I realize that in the law of aye, 
ages very soon I shall be through colle. 
I shall marry, I shall set up my own hom 





and that these few years in all probabj | and « 
ity will be the last ones when in a fu} by €¥ 
sense I can be a true son or daughty | of lil 
to my parents? One of the signs of tk} ofgy 
last days that Paul speaks of in his seconj} them 
letter to Timothy is that men shall} frien 
lovers of their own selves, blasphemen, | theit 


disobedient to parents. Against the bak) It 


ground of this increasing darkness, yn | to u: 
and I as Christians are to shine as lights | am 
in the world. adul 


6. Thou shalt not kill. Ir 
Surely this one commandment can} 27” 


passed over quickly, I am no murderer said 
I have never killed anyone. But wha} °V¢ 
sect 


the Saviour spoke of this, He linked mu. 
der with anger and hatred, He went» | 
far as to command us to love our ene 
mies. In times of war do I continue to 
regard the national enemy as a people (R 
whom Christ loved and for whom He, 45 
died? While I may have to obey the com | sh 
mand of the state and go to war, there Jes 
must be no hatred in my heart. In time | 
of peace what is my personal attitude to | fle 
ward those who oppose me, who dislike | W 
me? If anger smoulders and burns in my | ch 
heart toward them, is not my attitude tha | up 
of an incipient murderer? pe 

The history of the Christian churchis } W 
tragically replete with hatred and spit | 0 
itual fratricide among Christians. In | th 
measure this is true today. Is it truein | ™ 
my own life? God has said that we shall 5 
not kill. God has said, “Love your ene | © 
mies, bless them that curse you, and pray P 
for them which despitefully use you, and | 
persecute you; that ye may be the chil. 
dren of your Father which is in heaven.” 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. | 8 

Little emphasis is needed to remind | 4 
us that this sin and kindred sins are open- e 
ly indulged in today. We live in an agt ; 
increasingly given over to debauchery 4 
and licentiousness, an age when God's | 
law is not only deliberately broken and t 
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rejected, but in which the validity of this 
law is openly denied. Leaders of com- 
merce and entertainment, teachers of 
youth, blinded by their own lust, refusing 
to learn the lesson of history wherein 
nations and civilizations destroy them- 
selves by their degenerate indulgence 
and corruption—all incite one another 
by every means imaginable to a standard 
of life that is geared to the ideal of an 
orgy of filth and self-satisfaction, making 
themselves wealthy by selling their 
friends and neighbors the products of 
their fetid imaginations. 

It is in this day that God still says 
to us who have named His name, which 
name is holy, ‘“Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” 

Instinctively we turn to Matthew 5: 
27-30. When we realize that Christ has 
said that we commit adultery not only in 
overt act but in lustful glance and in 
secret desire, we cry to the Lord, “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?’ 
(Romans 7:24), but we may by faith 
answer this despairing question with the 
shout of victory, ‘I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

But am I making provision for the 
flesh and thus paving the way for sin? 
What magazines do I read? What is my 
choice of recreation ? What pictures hang 
upon the walls of my imagination, or 
pethaps upon the walls of my room? 
What company do I keep? Do I indulge 
in petting and physical familiarity with 
the other sex ? Our only security is to live 
moment by moment in obedience to the 
command of Romans 13:14: “But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

How do I measure up here? Am I 
sctupulous in paying my fares always, or 
do I steal a ride? Am I careful to return 
extra change inadvertently given to me? 
What about my friends’ postage stamps? 
and copying some one else’s assignment 
and turning it in as my own? Do I obey 
the law in terms of customs’ authorities 
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at the border? What about books that I 
have borrowed and have never returned? 
Do I in silence accept credit and praise 
for work which I have not done, or neg- 
lect to recognize my partner to whom 
more may be due than to me? 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 

against thy neighbour. 

A false witness is a liar. To what ex- 
tent are we guilty of breaking this com- 
mandment? Untruthful gossip is false 
witness. It is also stealing in that it is 
taking someone’s reputation from him. 
A false front of spirituality before others, 
assumed Christian zeal for a special occa- 
sion in order to impress someone, is also 
a false witness. Cribbing in exams or 
copying is likewise a false witness. 


But what about the matter of telling 
lies themselves? Do I always speak the 
truth? Do I exaggerate and then fail to 
correct the exaggeration ? Do I add some- 
thing to that story for the sake of effect? 

There is the matter of inaccuracy of 
speech. Am I careful about the truth, 
careful about being accurate? To be 
careless in the matter of accuracy is to 
be careless of the truth. The truth is not 
something to be trifled with. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife, nor his manservant, 
nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that is thy 
neighbour's. 

Do I covet another's position in Chris- 
tian work? Do I covet another person’s 
talents, his popularity, his possessions ? 
Do I covet another’s friends? Have I 
learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content? Am I obedient to 
Hebrews 13:5: “Let your conversation 
[your life} be without covetousness; and 
be content with such things as ye have: 
for he hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee” ? If we love our neigh- 
bor as we love ourselves, we shall not 
easily fall into the sin of coveteousness. 

We have thought through the Ten 
Commandments which are essentially 
God’s moral law. We realize that in so 
many ways we fall short, we fail, we sin. 
However, as we acknowledge and confess 





our sins to God, we are forgiven and 
cleansed and there is no need for us to 
ptay, “Lord, haye mercy upon us.” He 
has already shown us His mercy and— 
much, much more—His grace at Calvary. 
We do not then stand in need of God's 
mercy when He has already shown us His 
grace. 


These commandments on the whole 
are moral rather than spiritual. They are 
not God’s only standard for Christians 
today. God's standard is more than just 
human morality. It is supernatural spir- 
ituality, something infinitely higher and 
far more embracing. Christians are a new 
race. They are to live by an entirely new 
life-principle according to the standards 
of a new life in Christ. However, the 
standards of the Old Covenant are in- 
cluded in the New and while we do not 
entirely gear our thinking and our lives 
to this Old Standard, it has a real and 
necessary application to us today. While 
the basis upon which the Ten Command- 
ments were given together with the ritual- 
istic sacrificial system of the Old Cove- 
nant has been entirely done away with 
in Christ, nevertheless the truth of these 
commandments—and the morality they 
represent—reflects the eternal nature and 
character of God which is unchanging; 
and apart altogether from the fact that 
these commandments—with the excep- 
tion of the fourth—are repeated and em- 
phasized in the New Testament, the truth 
of these Commandments has a most 
necessary and definite application to you 
and me. We are living in a day when 
Bible-believing Christians are in grave 
danger of forgetting the moral as well 
as the spiritual responsibility, both to 
God and to man. 


And we have no need to pray, “Incline 
our hearts to keep this law.” Why ? First, 
because God has not set the Decalogue 
before us believers as His sole standard 
of Christian living. Second, because we 
do not live by a principle of law, but by 
the principle of grace—not by self-effort 
in order to please God (which in our- 
selves we can never do), but according 
to the principle of grace wherein God in 
unmerited favor provides us not only 





with forgiveness and salvation but also 
with the means to live in fellowship with 
Him—by His enabling power to be well 
pleasing to Him, We could never propiti- 
ate God by law-keeping. Christ Himself 
has become our propitiation—the meet- 
ing place of God and man. Now the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit constrains, prompts, 
and inclines regenerated believers toward 
obedience, toward holiness, toward God. 

We have considered the Decalogue in 
the age of grace and in so doing recog- 
nized that this ‘‘ministration of condem- 
nation .. . was weak through the flesh” 
and that at best it may now be regarded 
as elementary morality for the Christian. 
Nevertheless today it is tragically neces- 
sary to remind ourselves of the standards 
of this “school master.” However, we as 
believers rejoice that “the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungod- 
liness, and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works” (Titus 2:11-14). END 
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Farewell... 


With sincere regret His this month bids 
adieu to Dr. Wilbur M. Smith in the capacity 
of editor. But it is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce that he will remain on the staff as 
Contributing Editor. The multiplication of 
Dr. Smith's duties in Christian circles has 
made it imperative that he discontinue some 
of his work; but His readers may be assured 
of hearing from him from time to time as he 
finds it possible to continue his ministry to 
them. We extend to Dr. Smith thanks for this 
year of work and our prayers for God's bless- 
ing on his endeavors elsewhere. 

Mr. C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary of 
IVCE in the United States and Canada, has 
been appointed by the Board of Directors to 
fill the position of editor along with Dr. Vir 
ginia Lowell. The large and favorable response 
to Mr. Woods’ editorials and articles during 
the last months indicates that this increase in 
his responsibility for His will mean increased 
help and blessing for our readers. 
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Li: ME TELL YOU that we have as fine 
a bunch of strictly high-grade, A-1, chap- 
ter officers as you can find anywhere in 
Inter-Varsity. But for getting his job 
done with the drive that gets others work- 
ing because they want to work—for 
really putting across to all our kids what 
he believes and getting us to believe it 
too—for, well, meaning the most to our 
chapter in every way, we all hand it to 
Jim, our missionary secretary. 

Don’t get me wrong. He’s not bril- 
liant, won’t graduate at the head of his 
class, But it just seems that there is a 
fire somewhere within him, and of course 
he sets us on fire too. 

Another thing, he told me that he’s 
not sure himself that God wants him to 
be a missionary, which surprised me. But 
whether he goes or not, he’s all out for 
getting the gospel to the whole world; to 
him it’s the most important thing going. 
And when you think of it, you have to 
admit he’s right. 


You ought to sit in on some of our 
executive meetings. I remember the time 
he began to straighten us out on the idea 
that the missionary program is not just a 
specialized department of IVCF, but that 
world evangelism is the logical goal of 
everything in our chapter program—and 
our own lives too, for that matter. Also, 
that the heart of the Foreign Missions 
Fellowship program is finding God’s will 
for us, in terms of His purpose for the 
world. Sure, we had our questions and 
objections. But he’d evidently given a 
lot of thought to it, for he took us to the 
Bible and when he was through we saw 
it as we'd never seen it before. 


Another thing he sold us on was that 
our missionary program is for the whole 
chapter, for each of us. Before that, I 
thought that the volunteers—those who 
were sure God wanted them to be mis- 
sionaries—would get together for prayer 
and study about missions, as sort of a 
technical group within the chapter; and I 
figured if someone else felt called to that 
work he would join them. But when Jim 
finished working on us—again from the 
Bible—we saw that we all have a big 
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stake in missions. And really, it is thrill 
ing to know that we can win souls in 
Africa and China right now while we'r 
in school. I don’t mind telling you, we 
really got excited and still are, 

Our chapter is fairly large, so Jim is 
the chairman of our FMF committer 
And he really carries them along, Don't 
think he does all the work, though. The 
do it and like it. He’s worked it out s0 
that each committee member has a spe 
cific job. Of course they do thrash things 
out together in committee meetings, and 
Jim helps them individually as well. 

Jim himself handles the missionary 
speakers. Where he gets them, I don't 
know. Some are recommended through 
the national FMF office, for I saw a letter 
about that. But I’m sure Jim doesn't 
depend on that alone, because he has his 
own leads. I know he keeps up with local 
churches, and the other night he attended 
a meeting to hear the missionary and set 
if he could get him to talk to us. 

Those he brings to the chapter are 
nearly always tops. We did have a lemon 
last month as far as oratory is concerned, 
though not for real spiritual power. For- 
tunately Jim gave us a little talk once 
about speakers, so we wouldn't think 
only of a person’s jokes and gestures; he 
said to consider what the person is him- 
self and what he really is saying. Also, 
he gave us a tip which really works—to 
bow your head before the speaker starts 
and ask the Lord for a personal message. 
That makes a lot of difference, 
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Jim told me something about how he 
handles the speakers, and I don’t wonder 
they write back letters of appreciation. 
He makes his arrangements as long 
ahead as possible and makes sure that 
everything is confirmed and clear. Then 
he writes them rather fully about our 
group, the meetings we've had, what this 
meeting would be like, etc., so they come 
knowing what to expect. They like that. 
Also, he finds out some things about 
them, interesting, personal things, so 
when he announces a speaker our bunch 
gets really interested. Of course he 
doesn’t oversell his people, nor does he 
play them up as big shots. We know we 
can count on what he says, and won't be 
let down. 


We keep missionaries busy when they 
come to us; Jim sees to that, The last 
one who was here went out to lunch with 
six of us who sometimes eat at the same 
time. Jim must have had a pull in the 
cafeteria, for he had a corner table re- 
served; it made it easier to talk. The poor 
missionary hardly got his lunch down, 
we kept firing questions at him so; and 
we nearly forgot our next class because 
we were so interested, But I learned 
more about some phases of mission work 
than I had from any talk I'd ever heard. 

Another time Jim surprised me was 
when he brought a friend into my room 
for a bull session, The fellow was young 
and I thought he must be some pal of 
Jim’s from home. So when he said Dr. 
Grapewell, just home from the Nepal 
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border, I got a jolt. Well, he took off 
his coat and before the evening was over 
he had really told us things. By that time 
the beds were draped with fellows in- 
cluding several who weren't Christians. 
One of these, by the way, was so im- 
pressed that he has been dropping in to 
see me since then and is about ready to 
accept Christ, I think. It hit me too. 
Something the Doc said has made me get 
down to business with the Lord regard- 
ing His will for my life. 

One of the girls on Jim’s committee 
keeps us praying for missions. We 
couldn’t forget if we wanted to, for she 
brings the prayer items to our d.p.m.’s.* 
Mostly she does it on Mondays, but if 
she gets the idea that someone who ought 
to be in on it is not there, she’s quite 
likely to switch to some other day. 

But no one would stay away from the 
missionaty prayer meeting, because 
there’s always something you're glad you 
didn’t miss; you have a real sense of do- 
ing missionary work in prayer. One rea- 
son it’s interesting is that she handles 
us and the requests in different ways. 
One day she'll read them one by one 
while our heads are bowed, someone 
praying for each item after it is read. 
Another day she'll bring them typed out 
and hand them around. 

Jim is right on hand in these meetings 
and often he throws in a sidelight, some 
personal bit about a missionary or the 
field. It helps us to see the fields and real- 


* daily prayer meetings 


ly put ourselves into our prayers. Then, 
too, we sometimes are told about answers 
received in the very things we prayed for. 
That thrills us and makes us want to pray 
twice as hard as before. Where they get 
all these prayer items and news I don’t 
know. Jim must read mission magazines 
for history outside-reading! Perhaps they 
get some things from the FMF office. 


And speaking of missionary literature, 
Jim started with a bunch of mission illit- 
erates. But it’s not so now, We have a 
chapter library, adding a few new books 
each year. They used to be just titles to 
me. Goforth, too, was just a name until 
one meeting Jim gave us twenty minutes’ 
worth of the book Goforth of China. 
Well, there were five ahead of me for it 
afterwards, so I settled for another mis- 
sionary biography for the time being, 
but I read it the first chance I got, and I 
think I know Jonathan Goforth now. Jim 
keeps plugging these books and we keep 
reading, We've even got a book on mis- 
sion policy, and it circulates too. 


Every now and then Jim’s committee 
comes up with a special missionary pro- 
gram. One of the best of these was built 
around a dialogue between a missionary 
and a non-Christian African. Neither the 
missionary nor the African came very far 
for the meeting, because they were two 
of our kids. Jim sent off to some mission 
board and got the dialogue, or perhaps 
he worked it up from a story in a maga- 
zine—I forget which—but he managed 
to get a costume, and two of his commit- 
tee did the dialogue. They really went to 
town, too, with some background decora- 
tions. So when the lights went low we 
seemed to be transported into Africa. We 
saw the missionary and the African meet, 
talk, and separate. I still have an over- 
whelming sense of the utter sadness and 
hopelessness of a life without Christ. 
And I can still see that African turn 
away after refusing the gospel. It seems 
I simply must do something about it. 

Another meeting we'll never forget 
was our decision meeting, though it 
wasn’t called that. Three of the bunch 
gave testimonies as to God’s call to them 
to missionary service. Another fellow 
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told how he knows God has called him 
into engineering, and how God has put 
on him a burden to make his life count 
for world evangelism. Jim gave us a talk 
from the Word about God's call, and 
that fire really glowed as he talked. Near 
the end of the meeting Jim brought out 
the FMF decision cards and explained 
them to us, seriously and quietly. Then 
we had a short period of meditation and 
a closing prayer, and then broke up. We 
didn’t seem to want to talk much, just 
went quietly to our rooms. After I'd 
faced the Lord for an hour in prayer, I 
knew I had to sign that promise card. It 
seemed to clinch the decision I'd made 
not to rest until God showed me what 
He wants me to do. It has helped a lot 
too to keep that signature fastened in the 
mirror. I don’t forget so easily. And 
since then not only do I have peace about 
God’s will, but my whole fellowship 
with the Lord is different. 


Just recently we’ve begun to wake up 
to the foreign students on the campus. 
Here again Jim did the spadework and 
the selling job. If they come thousands 
of miles to this country for an education, 
we want to see that they get the best thing 
we have in America: Christ. At one meet- 
ing Jim had a list of the students who 
are here, their countries, courses, and 
residences. We in the Exec put our heads 
together to decide what to do. The result 
is that in addition to some special meet- 
ings, socials, and other happy get-togeth- 
ers, we're going all-out to make friends 
with them and make them feel at home. 
I'd never thought how it would seem to 
be 10,000 miles from home in a foreign 
land. A new friend would look mighty 
good, and that’s what we want to be to 
them. And since I started chatting with 
my Indian friend, I find he’s teaching 
me plenty, too. 


Jim finds time to come around to my 
room now and then and just be sociable. 
One night after he was in talking to me 
and we had been looking at some pas- 
sages of Scripture together, I felt I had 
to speak to someone else about it. So I 
picked on my roommate. He’s a real 
Christian, and has taught me a lot spir- 





for the New Year 


Cuidance 


Child of My love, fear not the unknown 


morrow, 


Dread not the new demand life makes of thee; 


Thy ignorance doth hold no cause for so 
Since what thou knowest not, is known 


rrow, 
to Me. 


Thou canst not see today the hidden meaning 
Of my command, but thou the light shalt gain; 
Walk on in faith, upon My promise leaning, 
And as thou goest all shall be made plain. 


One step thou seest—then go forward boldly, 


One step is far enough for faith to see; 


Take that, and thy next duty shall be told thee ' 
For step by step thy Lord is leading thee. 


Stand not in fear, thy adversaries counting, 
Dare every peril, save to disobey; 
Thou shalt march on, all obstacles surmounting; 


For I, the Strong, will open up the way. 


Wherefore go gladly to the task assigned thee, 
Having My promise, needing nothing more 
Than just to know, where’er the future find thee, 


In all thy journeying I go before. 


—UNKNOWN 





itually. But he didn’t seem to see missions 
at all. So I let him have it from Isaiah 6 
and Acts 1, with a lot of other verses 
thrown in. That was a month ago. This 
morning he told me that he’d been think- 
ing a lot about it, and last night God 
made it clear to him that he is to be a 
missionary. 

If there’s one thing in our missionary 
program that has done us more good than 
anything else, I guess it would be our 
study group. At Jim’s suggestion last 
spring we decided to take up a book put 
out from headquarters called Therefore 
Go. So we began this fall. Each of us put 
out a quarter for a copy and started in. 
Jim told us each to study during the week 
and then assigned different leaders. I 
was so busy I didn’t study much until it 
came to my turn to lead. Then I found 
that going into it myself first made all 
the difference, so now I set aside at least 
one hour a week specially to dig into it. 
Usually I get so interested about some 
question or truth that I have to come 
back to it several times. Too, I feel the 


time in the group study is worth twice as 
much. And I can contribute something, 
which makes me feel good. 


But let me tell you about that time I 
led the study. Jim talked me into it, after 
beating down my inability defense. I 
really appreciated the way he came to my 
room a couple of times to give sugges- 
tions on the way to handle the lesson. 


I know it sounds as though I’m piling 
it on pretty thick. But I can get plenty 
in our chapter, and all our officers, to sign 
to this that the missionary program that 
Jim has put on has changed our whole 
chapter. 


I asked Jim about it. It was the first 
time since I’ve known him that he was 
silent when the missionary program was 
mentioned. Then he said, “ “The world 
has yet to see what God can do through a 
man who is completely yielded to Him! 
That's still true, Burt, Wouldn't you like 
to be that man?” 


You see, I’m the next missionary secre- 
tary. END 
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hee your dorm room walls any differ- 
ent from the ones next door? 

How about your desk? Does it look 
different from your roommate's? 

Yes, I’m saying that I think your room 
should look unusual because you're a 
Christian. 

You may know the story of G, Camp- 
bell Morgan and his father. The son had 
recently married and settled in his new 
home. Everything was fresh and clean 
and new, and the bride and groom were 
very proud as they showed the elder Mor- 
gan around. He was duly appreciative, 
and yet there seemed to be a little reserve 
in his manner as he scrutinized every cor- 
ner with care, Finally, the tour complete, 
he gave his smiling verdict: 

“I think your furnishings in excellent 
taste, and I think your whole house shows 
culture and refinement all around. But 
I can’t find anything to indicate that 
Christ lives here.” 

Is there anything about your room to 
show that He lives there? 

Would a desk piled high with miscel- 
lany from apple cores and coke bottles to 
dirty socks and kleenex indicate a divine 
occupant, think? 

Do you think it matters if the waste- 
paper basket overflows? And is it all 
right to hoard that half a hamburger right 
there where it’s handy—if you're care- 
ful to keep it on your desk, I mean, and 
not let it get pushed over on to your 
roommate’ s ? 

How about a just-decent pin-up girl 
on the wall ? 

And how does the cover of that 
twenty-five-cent horror story fit in? 

What is it that the Apostle says about 
having things “decently and in order”? 

Neglect can hurt the cause of Christ. 
So can messiness. And thoughtlessness of 
the rights of others. It’s up to you to 
have a room that will not give your 
foommate or those in your house cause 
to criticize you as a Christian. 

Well, by now if you're with me and 
have cleared off the desk and mopped the 
floor and taken down the pin-ups, things 
are beginning to look pretty bare. Here's 
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What do the walls say? 


the place for a positive testimony; not 
only should your room not give rise to 
criticism from the non-Christians, but it 
can also give a positive testimony to what 
things are, for you, most important and 
most dear. 


How about breaking down and buying 
a good Christian picture to hang on your 
side of the room? Or a motto that’s in 
good taste—not the gaudy carnival type 
but something that has a message that 
means something to you and may mean 
something to someone else? Or what 
about a Christian calendar? It might 
prove handy for your roommate, and it 
might help him eternally. And then re- 
member, too, to see that your room con- 
tinues to live up to the testimony of that 
picture or motto. They will hardly be 
convinced that ‘Jesus Never Fails’” when 
they get a good look at that messy bed 
or desk. 


Of course, it probably isn’t necessary 
to chuck every book out of sight. How 
about leaving your Bible handy—where 
it'll catch the public eye? And a few 
good books—especially for the unsaved* 
—wouldn’t hurt either. 


by Jane -MacMurray 


Now at Christmastime you have a spe- 
cially good chance. Instead of posting a 
rosy Santa Claus, how about some pic- 
tures from old Christmas cards? They 
might remind your visitors of what 
Christmas is all about. They might even 
read a Christmas tract or poem if you 
tacked it up. 


Perhaps you have felt a little left out 
when your roommate showed off her 
strings of dance programs and other 
mementos of big social evenings. How 
about a bulletin board of your own for 
reminders of Inter-Varsity conferences, 
banquets, etc.? Add clippings too and 
change them frequently; they’re bound 
to rouse interest and give you a chance 
to speak of Him who is important in your 
life. And they may keep you reminded 
of Him, too, some day when the going 
is rough, 

How about it? Will you make your 
room Christian ? END 
* Suggested IVCF books for the purpose are: 
Did Christ Die in Vain? by Hopkins, 5e; 
Is Christianity Credible? by Taylor, 10¢; Why 
Believe? by Short, 85c¢. For special student 
rates on these, consult the local chapter publi- 
cations secretary. 





Hav: YOU EVER been in a Bible study 
group where the leader talked uninter- 
ruptedly for the whole hour? , . . where 
at fifteen-minute intervals he would ask 
if there were questions, wait briefly in 
uncomfortable silence, and proceed? ... 
where any questions that were brought 
up by members were answered promptly 
and dogmatically by the leader? ... 
where anyone who disagreed with the 
leader was instantly and thoroughly 
squelched? . . . where the students sat 
quietly, looking at the floor or the page 
numbers of their Bible, never taking 
notes? ... where no one learned anything 
new, except perhaps the leader? 
I have! 


In our Inter-Varsity chapters we have 
set up the small Bible study group as an 
ideal unit for practical study of God's 
Word. Yet we find that these can be 
among the most deadly, dull, unprofit- 
able affairs on the face of the earth. Al- 
most every staff member has been in a 
particularly painful Bible study group 
which had all the characteristics men- 
tioned above; but even the average one 
probably has two or three of them. And 
two or three are quite enough to kill the 
free spirit of such a study and to render 
it valueless to all—except, perhaps the 
leader, 

Since a great deal of responsibility for 
the success of a Bible study group falls 
on the leader, the purpose of this article 
is to point out some ways in which the 
leader can pull his group out of the dol- 
drums. However, most of these sugges- 
tions should be helpful to any member of 
a small group who is interested in mak- 
ing the study more profitable, The sug- 
gestions are based on the fact that most 
of these difficulties arise from a lack of 
understanding of the goal of the small 
Bible study—and of the means of reach- 
ing it. 

What is the purpose of a small (i.e., 
membership from five to twenty) study 
group? Is it to give the leader a chance 
to cram his pet prejudices and theologi- 
cal peculiarities down the throats of the 
class? Is it to have the leader do all sorts 
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of research and study so that he may 
lecture to the group? The answer is No. 
The purpose of a small, student-led Bible 
study group is to study the Word of God 
TOGETHER, as equals, in order that 
through it God may speak by His Spirit, 
so that we may understand it and apply 
its meaning to ourselves as Christians. 
“All right,” I can hear you say, “we 
study as equals. What is my function es 
a leader—whether I take my turn once 
every two months or lead the group every 
week?” The purpose of any discussion 
leader is to give order and direction to 


Whether you've led your 
Bible study every week 

for years, or have never 

had the nerve to try 

one meeting, this article will 


help you. 


the group’s consideration of a given pas- 
sage of Scripture. We may as well be 
realistic and realize that usually there are 
not more than three or four members 
apart from the leader who are ‘‘pre- 
pared” in any sense of that word. An- 
other function, therefore, is that of teach- 
ing. And these three ideas—of giving 
order, direction, and teaching—seem to 
give rise to the leader-dominated study 
groups we ate complaining about. 

The thing is, in fulfilling his purpose, 
the leader forgets the purpose of the 
group. 

Then, what is the purpose of the Bible 
study group? 

First of all, it is to bring several differ- 
ent minds and points of view to bear on 
a portion of Scripture. Those who have 
been in a true discussion group know the 
rich variety of understanding and in- 
struction that comes when several people 
with differing personalities talk together 


about a chapter of the Bible. In studying 
Christ’s dealing with a person in the 
Gospels, one member will be impressed 
with the greatness of the miracle, on 
with the love of Christ, one with the 
peculiar need of the individual, one with 
the practical example for us to follow, 
and so forth, When we are all on pretty 
much the same level—a few hours of 
study being the only difference betwee 
leader and group—we have much to 
learn from one another. 

But understanding is never our whok 
goal when we study the Bible, Both 
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group study and private study must result 
in practical action. If each member has 
the opportunity to realize what the part 
of the Bible being studied means as far 
as his particular life is concerned, he 
will be much more likely to follow than 
if he is preached to by another. 

Another purpose of a Bible study 
group is to incite the members to further 
personal study. An exciting hour of ex- 
ploration of the Word itself will do much 
toward creating a desire for individual 
study. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of 


a Bible study leader in line with realizing | 


the purposes of the group? First of all, 
as far as study is concerned, he must be 
well prepared. But in his own study he 
should put himself in the place of those 
who are in the group. Most of his prep- 
aration should be along the line of his 
own study, something that can be dupli- 
cated by the rest of the group without 
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special aids. Continual reference to a 
commentary can discourage independent 
study by making it seem fruitless. I have 
been in Bible studies where the final au- 
thority was a book by a well-known Bible 
teacher. No disagreement with his inter- 
pretation was allowed to stand! I think 
it safe to say that these teachers know 
considerably more about the Bible than 
any college student, but the fact that they 
have put their opinions in writing should 
not encourage us to lean on their brain 
power—i.e., until our own is exhausted. 
It is much wiser for the leader of a group 


back of the room, who, unknown to me, 
had brought an exhaustive commentary 
—by which he was checking the accuracy 
of our conclusions, perhaps, His reply 
to the question began, ‘I seem to have 
with me the same commentary you used, 
so I guess the answer is, . . .”” At that 
point I pointed out that plain common- 
sense study had produced the results, not 
a commentary—and that it was perfectly 
possible for anyone to do what I had 
done, even though his theological library 
was limited to a Bible. 

Both the leader of the student group 


Bible Stina. snnuc-n 


to avoid the use of a commentary until 
he has spent an hour a day for three or 
four days on the passage itself and on 
other Bible passages which give addi- 
tional light on the subject. He should 
be sure that he has squeezed it “‘bone 
dry” for himself, Then several conserva- 
tive commentaries written from various 
points of view should be consulted in 
order to avoid an unwarranted interpre- 
tation of the passage. For example, we 
would not want to spend all our time on 
a fanciful allegorization of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan and miss the 


straightforward message Christ intended. 


Once last spring I was asked to lead 
alarge group in the study of First Corin- 
thians 15—with only two or three hours 
to prepare. There was no time for a com- 
mentary. I began by asking questions to 
tty to bring out the thoughts I had 
gleaned in my study. One of the ques- 
tions was directed to a bright boy in the 
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and the students themselves must con- 
sciously realize all the while the ab- 
solute necessity of complete dependence 
upon God the Holy Spirit, the One the 
Saviour promised would guide us into 
all truth, He is the supreme Teacher of 
teachers as well as of learners. He is the 
One who shows us the things of Christ 
through the Word as He convicts and 
enlightens us. While we must use all our 
human, God-given abilities in endeavor- 
ing to understand the teachings and 
meanings of Scripture, ‘comparing spir- 
itual things with spiritual,’’ yet this must 
always be done in dependence upon and 
submission to the Spirit of Truth, the 
third person of the Triune God who in- 
dwells us. 

The main point, then, is that the leader 
be prepared thoroughly—and mostly by 
his own study—so that the group may 
duplicate it and be challenged to similar 
personal effort. 


The next big question, of course, is 
what to do when you actually start to 
lead the group. This will vary widely 
from group to group, but there are a few 
general principles to be considered. The 
first necessity, of course, is to familiarize 
the students with the passage to be 
studied. There are several ways of ac- 
complishing this—by quiet reading, by 
having one member read aloud slowly, or 
by having the group write an outline or 
summary of the passage. More may 
often be accomplished in ten minutes 
of quiet work than in thirty minutes of 
heated discussion, Don’t be afraid of 
silences, if they are busy ones. This ac- 
quaintance with the passage may be fur- 
thered by having the group divide the 
passage into paragraphs, giving each a 
title and summarizing it. This needs to 
be kept moving right along in order to 
be successful. 

Once the content is established, you 
are ready to go into the meaning. In 
the main, the most effective means of 
doing this is through the question-and- 
answer method. This will involve the 
leader's translating his study from the 
declarative to the interrogative; also, 
he will have to organize his questions 
so that each comes up naturally from the 
preceding answer, There are several types 
of questions. Those of fact will relate to 
exactly what happened—the familiar 
who? what? when? where? Those of 
relation will set the passage in the book 
as a whole and will determine the “why” 
of the arrangement within the passage. 
Questions of inference will refer to mo- 
tives, emotions, and reactions of various 
characters, or, for example, to problems 
in the local church to which an epistle 
was written. 


Then there should be questions from 
the group. These will come only if there 
is great freedom of expression. Asking 
“Are there any questions?” and then 
leaving fifteen seconds of silence will 
not produce them. Of course, the leader 
will try to have the answers to possible 
questions thought up beforehand; but 
this will create the temptation to snap 

(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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As Moses in charge of the children of 
Israel in Egypt typified our Lord in 
charge of the family of God, so Joshua 
bringing them into the Promised Land 
typified Jesus as the true Rest-giver. 
Joshua could bring them into the land, 
but he could not give them heart rest. 
How restless and dissatisfied they were 
all through the wilderness journey and 
after! From this natural, restless condi- 
tion God wants to deliver us. In Matthew 
11:28-29 He offers us two kinds of rest: 
the rest of forgiveness and the rest of 
heart surrender to a Person in acceptance 
of His will. It is this second kind of rest 
that is pressed upon us here. It has been 
offered before and refused because 
people wanted their own way. It is God's 
way that leads to His rest, as we saw in 
chapter 3:10. 

Some must enter therein (4:5), and 
many have missed it. We may too, and 
be shut out from God's best (4:1-8). 
So we are urged to be in earnest. The 
door into God’s deep heart of love 
through surrender to Christ will not al- 
ways be open. We do not drift in and 
nothing comes to triflers. God’s Word, 
which is living and powerful, will show 
us what is hindering our entering in 
(4:11-13), and bring us to our Lord 
Jesus on His Throne of Grace in that 
time of deep need when He is revealing 
us to ourselves (4:14-16). 


eas LIFE as God means it to be 
is partnership with Jesus Christ after He 
has entered us at our request and taken 
control from within. He develops our 
new-born personality and motivates it to- 
ward “that good, and acceptable, and 


A STUDY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS—IV 


Chapter 5:1 - 7:28 


Jesus the Great tlh Priest 


perfect, will of God” (Romans 12:2). 
How necessary it is therefore, that we 
should know Him well, our Divine Part- 
ner. Chapters 5 to 7 of Hebrews are 
devoted to introducing Him to us as our 
“great High Priest.” 

To the Israelites this was familiar lan- 
guage. They had been trained to accept 
a fepresentative man who would ap- 
proach God for them and bring back 
blessing to the sincere worshipers wait- 
ing outside the tabernacle. Aaron was this 
representative man, It should have been 
easy to transfer this thought to Jesus, 
therefore, the Father’s Sent-One. But the 
people’s eyes and hearts had been set on 
the ritual of worship; they had not seen 
beyond it by faith into its deep inner 
meaning, and so they refused Him whom 
the Father had sent. In our blindness we 
may be doing that too. 


In chapter 5:1-4 we get God’s picture 
of what a priest was to be, and it is a 
beautiful one. He must have deep com- 
passion for the souls he prays for, even 
though they are out of the way; he must 
feel life’s pressure on himself too keenly 
to be hard in his thought of them (v. 2). 
It is a great honor to represent another 
before God and take up his need in 
prayer, and no man takes this honor to 
himself. God must call him to it (v. 4). 
He must see his own need of sin put 
away and forgiven by the sacrifice of An- 
other (v. 3). This would help him to 
realize the great and solemn thing it was 
to be a priest, coming to God on behalf 
of others. 

Even our Lord Jesus came into this 
position not by His own will, but be- 
cause God called Him there (vv. 5-6). 









I think our Lord was given this place jug 
because He was the Son, and all that wy 
in the Father's heart to do for us was in 
the Son’s heart for us too. We rememby 
His prayer in the Garden when He swet 
great drops of blood, It is referred to her 
in v. 7. That was a very sacred time be 
tween Him and God. God heard, and 
sent an angel to strengthen Him (Luk 
22:43). 

Obedience to God's highest and bet 
thoughts is a very great and wonderful 
thing, much bigger and better than w 
know when we first accept Christ as Lord, 
Even Jesus suffered as the Father opened 
up to Him all it meant, and He gladly 
willingly took the way there (v. 8). Cat 
we wonder if we suffer too as we enter 
into the joy of giving God what He asks? 

And when God had completed th 
process of training Him as our represen- 
tative Man and Leader, then He took 
Him to His right hand to give eternal 
life to all who accept His leadership. lt 
is this eternal life, God’s own life in us 
that makes it possible for us to enter and 
enjoy God's will for us even as Jesus did 
(v. 9). Aaron could not give this life, 9 
Aaron is not the type of the priesthood 
of Jesus. We are introduced to the one 
who is in vv. 6 and 10: Melchisedec. We 
hear about him in Genesis 14:18-20, and 
he is named again in Psalm 110:4. But 
the teaching about him is difficult to uh 
derstand, v, 11 tells us, because of out 
own dullness of heart. So we learn that 
if we would understand the Bible bettet, 
we must press on into a deeper practical 
knowledge of God. Vv. 11-14 emph 

(Continued on page 26, column 3) 
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[rom every Campus 
0 every country 


Doing every type of missionary work, serving in almast every 
country of the world under many different boards, alumni 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship and of the Student 
Foreign Missions Fellowship are sharing in the 

priceless privilege of carrying the gospel to those who have 
never heard. Each year sees a new group leaving home, 
friends, material success, and the comforts of life 

to face loneliness, hardships, and in many 

cases, physical danger, in their service for the Lord. 

Among those who have gone recently or who will 

be going within this academic year are those 


shown in the following pictures. Pray for them 
—that they may know the Lord's 

presence day by day and may have an 
abundant harvest. 


ern Baptist Seminary; Latin 
can Mission; Costa Rica. 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard DeLong and fam 
ily; Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
South American indian Mission 
Brazil. 


Rev. & Mrs. William J. Hopewell 
and family; Wheaton College, Juni- 
ata College, Faith Seminary, Nea- 
tional Bible institute; Association of 
Baptists for World Evangelism; Phi- 
lippine Islands. 






















sion; India. 


Miss Jean Gartrell; Wheaton 
College and University of 
Michigan; Child Evangelism 
Fellowship; Japan. 


Miss Muriel Clemenger; Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan; Ze- 
nana Bible & Medical Mis- 


Miss Dorothy Rensch; Whea- 
ton College and Northwest- 
ern University, IVCF staff 
member 1945-6; Presbyter- 
ian USA; Siam. 





Dr. & Mrs. Robert Stephens; 
University of Toronto; inde- 
pendent; Africa. 





mt 


Ss 


— 


Mr. Orval Davis; North Park Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, 
Moody Bible Institute; Evangelical 
Mission Covenant Church; Belgian 
Congo. 






Seiji Horiuchi; Colorado A & M, 
and University of Minnesota; Far 
Eastern Gospel Crusade; Japan. 


Dr. (and Mrs.) Charles Merchant; 
University of Minnesota; Baptist 
General Conference; India. 


4; 
x 


Miss Neva Jones; Columbia 
Bible College, Southeastern 
Regional Secretary of FMF; 


Mr, Melvin Donald; University Mid-Misions, inc.; Indie. 


of Alberta, IVCF staff member 
1940-6; Sudan Interior Mission; 
Ethiopia. 


Miss Priscilla Fish; Knox College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Columbia Bible College; 
China Inland Mission; China. 


Miss Rosalind Rinker; Staff mem- 
ber, IVCF 1945-7; China Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship; China. 






















Miss Bessie Dodds; staff member, 
IVCF, 1943-8; Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society; Japan. 


Mr. Eugene H. Glassman; Seattle Paci- 
fic College and Dallas Theological Sem- 
inary; United Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; Pakistan. 


Mrs. Eugene H. Glassman; Prairie Bible 
Institute and Missionary Medical Insti- 
tute; United Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions; Pakistan. 


Rev. John B. Rapp; University of 
California and Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Presbyterian U.S.A,; 
Chile. 















Mr. Ralph Covell; Temple University 
and Eastern Baptist Seminary; Conser- 
vative Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
China. 


Mr. Thomas Maxwell; Knox College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, staff member, IVCF, 
1946-7; Presbyterian Church of Canada; 
British Guiana. 



















of Part Two of a Series 


His this month continues 
its discussion and analysis of 
IVCF chapters in representative 

types of schools. The object 

of the “clinic” is to help 

students from similar colleges see 

how they may improve their campus 
ministry. This article, the 

second in the series, deals with 

the small publicly supported college. 
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Bi veny TYPE of school has its advantages 
and its drawbacks when it comes to 
Christian work, it seems; certainly, a 
small publicly supported teachers college 
has opportunities and methods of work 
very different from those of the large 
residential university reviewed in last 
month’s College Clinic. 


For reasons which are probably not 
entirely understood, teachers college Fel- 
lowship groups have, typically, one out- 
standing drawback: lack of strong stu- 
dent leadership. Some have surmised 
that this is due to the fact that many stu- 
dents transfer to larger schools at the end 
of their junior year and thus take from 
the group the mature Christians who 
have grown up spiritually during their 
first two years. If this is so, it is a real 
challenge to freshmen and sophomores 
to get quickly into the work—and to 
juniors and seniors who would not ordi- 
narily enjoy taking places of responsi- 
bility to fill the gap. 

Similarly, staff members visiting teach- 
ers colleges report that many of the 
groups seem satisfied with happy, chorus- 
singing Christian get-togethers rather 
than hungering for the deeper things 
of the Word of God. Again, why this 
should be more typical of a teachers col- 


college 
elinie 





lege than of other schools seems not at 
all obvious. But students should realize 
the difficulty and make serious effort to 
see that each one in the group has a con- 
sistent Quiet Time—and that the devo- 
tional meetings emphasize a serious at- 
tempt at knowing the Word and doing 
it. 


The third typical difficulty in the 
teachers college work is getting college 
recognition, Large universities or private 
schools seem more liberal in this regard. 
Of course this difficulty is not universal. 
Many groups are very active in campus 
life and some have been established for 
many years; also, new groups are being 
recognized this year. Again, this is a mat- 
ter for prayer and for careful work—to 
be sure that all college regulations are 
carefully carried out. 


But aside from those things, Christian 
work on a teachers college campus is a 
joy! 

Probably the best thing is the size. 
With effort, it is possible to know a large 
proportion of the students on campus. 
This is a great help in both witness and 
ptayer—and it gives possibility for a 
much more careful survey for Christ of 
all the students than is possible at a big 
school. If all in the group know the Joe 





Smith for whom Bill Jones asks prayer, 
how much more likely he is to be remem- 
bered consistently than as if he were only 
a name; others may well have a chance to 
speak to him, too. 

Of course knowing everyone—and be- 
ing known by everyone—has its draw- 
backs, too. At least it puts one on his 
mettle because a single individual living 
as he shouldn’t can give a bad reputation 
to the whole group. One member who 
talks out of turn and unnecessarily irri- 
tates others, one member who is unkind, 
one member who does some sneaking 
little thing—can spoil things for the rest 
of the group because the group is iden- 
tified together. 


Too, it’s harder to hide one’s light in 
a small school—unless one keeps the 
bushel down very tight. Word of one’s 
“religious notions” soon gets around. 
Christians sometimes think they can take 
a spiritual vacation in college, but with 
everybody knowing everybody, one’s 
ideas soon get beyond his close friends— 
if he talks and lives Christ at all, 


The smaller campus heightens oppor- 
tunities for contact and friendliness if 
the Christians will take advantage of it. 
Usually there is only one coke hangout— 
so it is possible to find people when they 
have a free moment. One doesn’t have 
to walk blocks and look into innumerable 
drug stores looking for a friend who has 
a free period and is likely to be wasting 
his time—and might just as well be talk- 
ing about spiritual things. 

Small schools are frequently in small 
towns. This limits the choice of churches 
and presents frequently a real difficulty 
in finding a place to be spiritually fed 
and refreshed on Sunday. The Fellow- 
ship group should feel the responsibility 
of providing opportunity for deep spir- 
itual refreshment in such cases; and the 
members should also think and pray ser- 





T:. circulation department has recently had 
a number of complaints from subscribers about 
not receiving the magazine—after which they 
said, by the way, that they had moved some- 
time ago! If you move, be sure to send His 
your change of address—including both old 
and new addresses. The post office will not 
forward second-class mail. 


iously about their responsibility to the 
local churches. Because they are usually 
small, there is a chance for the college 
students to be helpful in many capacities 
and to be a means of great blessing to the 
members and the pastor. 


The week-end program of the Fellow- 
ship groups at small teachers colleges is 
often a big problem, Usually most of the 
students live fairly close to school. This 
incites a general exodus on Friday after- 
noon, which affects the work of both the 
Fellowship group and the local churches. 
As students have very little time during 
the week, zealous Christians may find, 
after prayer, that it will be necessary to 
sacrifice the weekly visit home in order 
to cultivate friendships with students 
who would not take time during the 
week. Both the social program and the 
spiritual program of the group can be 
greatly impeded by a two-day vacation 
each week. 

The social program as a whole presents 
a particular challenge at a small college 
in a small town. Usually the possibilities 
for entertainment, even for non-Chris- 
tians, are limited to a few college dances, 
Western movies, and a bar—perhaps 
outside the city limits. There is little pro- 
vision for recreation which would appeal 
to the Christian. Thus the Fellowship 
group does a two-fold service in provid- 
ing recreation nights, parties, dinners, 
picnics, etc., for its members and for 
prospective Christians. This takes real 
effort in schools where students live at 
home in the surrounding rural areas and 
do not mix with campus activities much. 
But it has real potentialities. 


Looking at the teachers college in gen- 
eral, it is obviously an excellent place for 
Christian service because of the chal- 
lenge of winning to the Lord people who 
will influence the youth of this genera- 
tion. The salvation of one future teacher 
carries with it the potential of dozens of 
grade- or high-school students won for 
Christ in the years to come. A teacher 
may touch in one day the lives of as many 
people as an engineer or farmer does in 
a month—and more personally too and 
at a more susceptible age. 
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This work among children and high. 
school students can well be begun 
Fellowship members while they are pra. 
tice teaching. Often practice teacher 
are required to sponsor some extra-cy. 
ricular activity, and this can be the means 
of salvation if the opportunity is wel 
prayed over and worked on. 

The genus teacher is frequently 
though definitely not always—idealistic 
This too means much to the teacher 
college witness. Often the to-be-teacher 
will come to Bible Study or some other 
meeting simply because he thinks “there 
should be a place for religion in ever. 
one’s life’ and he wants to do the right 
thing. Education courses stress the need 
for some sort of ideals too strongly to be 
entirely ineffective, And such desires 
can be turned to Christ. 


Teachers often feel the need of some 
knowledge of the Bible for cultural rea. 
sons. This has led in many instances to 
interest in Bible study which, in turn, has 
been the means of their salvation. 


The summer program presents its own 
problems and opportunities in the teach- 
ers college because of the influx of m- 
ture people returning to school to take 
work necessary for the extension of their 
teachers’ certificates etc. These older stu- 
dents can be a real spiritual blessing to 
the younger ones, but too often they are 
overlooked. Because they are usually 
very conscientious about their school 
work, they are likely to neglect their 
Christian testimony and life while at 
school unless the regular students who 
stay through the summer are active in 
publicity and in contacts. Because office 
holders in the group are likely to be the 
younger people, there is need for great 
wisdom in helping the older ones to a 
place of spiritual leadership while they 
are on the campus, Too, these summer- 
time students should be enlisted 4s 
prayer supporters of and, where possible, 
as speakers for the regular school-yeat 
group. It is easy to consider the summet 
program as a minor part of the work 
because the college enrollment—and 
thus the size of the Fellowship group— 
is usually considerably smaller. But the 
summer testimony presents a very dif- 
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erent opportunity which should be 
uken advantage of. The non-Christian 
qmmer students are often more open to 
witness than the younger ones—because 
they are less concerned with the school 
social program and because they are re- 
gonsible citizens in position to see the 
need around them. 

Both the summer students and the 
winter ones in a teachers college should 
be encouraged to join the Teachers 
Christian Fellowship, which is part of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
in order to get the added inspiration of 
news of other teachers who are living 
for Christ in the classroom.* 

Such items as financing are easier in 
the small school. Where one or two 
posters will get the eye of an entire stu- 
dent body, there is no need for spending 
money on fancy printed cards. Also, 
advertising in the school paper is more 
likely to be free than at a big school, 

All in all, it would appear that the 
opportunities and advantages of the 
small teachers college far outweigh the 
difficulties. This fact should be a real 
challenge for Christian living and work- 
ing on the campus—whether there be 
many or few who are willing to do it. 

END 





* For information regarding the Teachers 
Christian Fellowship, write to 30 St. Mary 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


You Can Lead Bible Study 
(Continued from page 15) 
back with the right answer every time 
a question arises. Such answering saves a 
gteat deal of time and is a very satisfy- 
ing display of the superior knowledge of 
the leader, but the members of the group 
are not helped to know how to find the 
answer themselves. Questions should be 
turned back to the group, no matter how 
well the leader knows the answer, with 
pethaps a suggestion or two as to how the 
solution might be found. If after a 
reasonable length of time the group does 
not decide on an answer, interested per- 
sons might be delegated to do some re- 
seatch and report at the next meeting. 
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Some Bible study leaders seem to be 
afraid of questions, even to the extent 
of keeping up a continual flow of words 
for the whole study period so that they 
will not be asked a question they cannot 
answer. Don't be afraid of an intelligent 
question. If the group is studying to- 
gether—not learning from one person— 
questions should challenge everyone and 
embarrass no one. In most cases a study 
of the context and text itself should 
reveal one or two satisfactory solutions, 
but if that is not the case, commentaries 
should be consulted by one or two mem- 
bers of the group. Above all, we should 
not be afraid to let the Scriptures speak 
forthrightly to us or attempt to avoid 
their straightforward message because we 
don’t like it or because it doesn’t sound 
like what we wish it meant. 


The third goal of a group study is to 
make practical application of the truth 
to our lives. This is one of the most 
neglected aspects of group study, and one 
of the most difficult. Often the way we 
study Scripture, one would think it as 
far from our everyday living as astronom- 
ical physics. The Bible is a book of //fe, 
and we deny its essential character when 
we treat it merely as intellectual fodder. 
It is up to the leader to insist upon the 
personal nature of the study. And this 
is where the difficulty enters. For unless 
the leader has himself been gripped by 
the ‘‘ought” of the passage and has be- 
gun to build it into his life and char- 
acter, he cannot give a practical impetus 
to others. To this end, it is wise for the 
leader to take the study passage as mate- 
rial for his own Quiet Time for several 
days and to study it on his knees, with his 
heart open before God, until he is sure 
that he has the practical meaning of it 
well into his own life. He should be will- 
ing to share with others what it has meant 
to him. 

We should recognize that the type of 
study varies with the portion of Scrip- 
ture. For example, generally speaking, 
the Gospels present us with Christ as our 
living Saviour and Example and should 
also make Him more real to us as a Per- 
son; the Acts has much to teach us about 


HYMNS, Inter-Varsity’s attractive hymnal, is 
again in stock. Single copies are 75¢ each; 
when ordered in quantities of 12 or more, they 
are 60c apiece. Order from IVCF, 64 West 
Randolph, Chicago 1. 





our witness as Christians; the epistles 
warm our hearts with the great doctrines 
of the person and work of Christ, at the 
same time giving us the spiritual teach- 
ings of the new life and work of the 
believer, 


The importance of the personal appli- 
cation should continually be made clear, 
and if the usual ingredients of the study 
are Content, Meaning, and Application, 
it might be wise on occasion to stir the 
last in with the first two, in order to 
emphasize it. 


Related to this is another factor often 
ignored in considering a Bible study— 
the spiritual responsibility the leader has 
for other members of the group. This 
will express itself in daily prayer for 
each one, and in taking advantage of the 
contact to get to know him. This is par- 
ticularly true in large chapters, where 
“lost’’ freshmen and sophomores wander 
around in the chapter, often unknown to 
any of the group, Students who are slow 
to take part in discussion should have 
simple questions directed to them and 
should be asked personally for their 
opinion on matters under discussion. In 
this way the leader can determine the 
particular needs of those in his group— 
whether shyness or lack of knowledge 
—and can pray more intelligently and 
perhaps make an opportunity to talk 
things over. Surely the leader will let 
each one who is absent know personally 
that he was missed, and not condemn to 
outer darkness those who miss a meet- 
ing; he will try to meet their interests 
and needs in the study group so that they 
will return. A personal love for each 
member of the group is his responsibil- 
ity, and his joy. 

To sum it all up, a Bible study leader 
will be one who is prepared intellectually 
and spiritually for the important task of 
leading others in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, so that their lives as well as 
his own will be blessed and helped. END 








Our Bible prof does not attack the 
scientific accuracy of the Bible, but he 
maintains that because it is so heavily 
loaded with religion, it cannot be re- 
garded as an authentic document. He 
feels that it cannot be appealed to on 
matters of history, culture, or science, as- 
Serting that reason comes first, self-con- 
sistency second, any other historical 
source third, and compatibility with 
progress fourth. (The questioner wanted 
it made plain that the prof was not attack- 
ing the Bible’s scientific accuracy as such; 
he was merely denying its validity as a 
document in any field whatsoever.) 


One is reminded by this of the words 
of Salomon Reinach: “‘I propose to define 
religion as: A sum of scruples which 
impede the free exercise of our facul- 
ties,” for the statement submitted subtly 
implies that religion cannot be reasonable 
or consistent or historically accurate or 
an aid to progress. At least it implies 
that one who writes from a religious 
point of view is immediately suspect, for 
religion is that which conflicts with 
science or scientific objectivity. 

Comte, in his writings, believed he 
had discovered the “Law of Three 
Stages,” “that each of our leading con- 
ceptions—each branch of our knowledge 
passes successively through three differ- 
ent theoretical conditions: the theological 
or fictitious; the Metaphysical or abstract; 
and the Scientific or positive. In other 
words, the human mind, by its nature, 
employs in its progress three methods of 
philosophizing, the character of which 
is essentially different and even radically 
opposed: viz, the theological method, the 
metaphysical, and the positive.” As man 
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~.4.MY PROFESSOR says 


progresses, he sloughs off the supersti- 
tious, the religious, the fictitious, and at 
last arrives at the scientific. 


All of this, of course, is to beg the 
question of the validity of the Scriptures. 
It would be interesting to go into this, 
which would necessitate the defining of 
“religion,” “‘progress,’’ etc.; but these are 
eddies and not the main stream. The 
issue is this: the trustworthiness, integ- 
rity, genuineness, and authenticity of the 
Bible is not to be determined or denied 
on the basis of any a priori judgment. A 
writing is not necessarily untrue because 
it is written from a religious motivation, 
nor is it necessarily true because written 
from a nonreligious point of view. The 
historical accuracy if the Bible, for exam- 
ple, is not to be determined by its reli- 
gious content, but purely by whether or 
not it is in accord with the facts—at least 
where they can be checked. To say that 
it cannot be accepted “‘on matters of his- 
tory” because “it is so heavily loaded 
with religion” is an example of pre- 
judgment which one who is sincerely 
trying to be objective and scientific in 
his method of approach must guard 
against. The accuracy of a document is to 
be determined by evidence and not by 
the religious, philosophical, or even 
scientific position of the writer. 

For example, the book of The Acts in 
the Bible purports to relate actual his- 
torical events in the history of the early 
Church. Are they proved historically un- 
true just because the book is “heavily 
loaded with religion” ? An examination 
of all the evidence has proved Luke to be 
an accurate historian, His writing has 
been checked against geographical data, 








archeological discovery, and historic! 
evidence from secular sources; he hy 
been tested and found correct on so may 
points that the presumption is in his 
favor where he cannot as yet be verified 

In this regard it may be helpful ty 
suggest the simple laws of evideng, 
First, Is the writer qualified, capabl. 
competent ? Does he have sufficient me. 
tal ability and experience to be qualified 
to make a judgment, a statement, a test. 
mony? Second, Is the writer tng. 
worthy? is he reliable? is he a man of 
integrity? If it can be shown that he js 
given to falsification or misrepresent. 
tion, willfully or otherwise, his testimony 
is invalidated. Third, Was the writer “ip 
a position to know’’ the facts? Was he 
there to see or observe, to experience, 
or was he able to gather accurate dit 
from others ? 

If a witness, a writer, a testifier has 
special competence, if he has established 
his integrity, his credibility, and—in 
some cases—if he is recognized by and 
in accord with other authorities, he is 
judged to be qualified to give a testimony 
or is ofttimes called an authority. Luke 
by these tests, is a qualified authority. His 
testimony as to medical matters is froma 
man of science. He was an eyewitness in 
a position to know the facts. His histor- 
ical references, wherever checked, have 
been proved accurate; his trustworthy 
and his proved credibility have been es 
tablished. Thus, when he speaks of mit- 


acles, we have the testimony of a quali- | 


fied testifier. 


This type of citation could be elabor. | 


ated and extended to all parts of the 


Scriptures. Men of open mind and keen | 


scholarship have put the Bible to the ! 


test; and on the basis of evidence, it has 


proved itself historically trustworthy, | 


“self-consistent,” and authentic. Whea 
one comes to the Scriptures with some 4 
prori judgment or preconceived evalu- 
ation as “it cannot be valid because it 
is too religious,” he is begging the issue. 
But when he comes with ‘“‘scientific ob- 
jectivity” and examines the evidence by 
thorough study, he comes away Cot 
vinced of the trustworthiness of the 
record, WARS. 
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Can we find God? 


by J. Edwin Orr 


a KNOW, chaplain,” said the pilot, 
“| approve of your work, but I don’t be- 
lieve in it!” 

I made a swipe at a mosquito before I 
asked him what he meant. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, ‘some 
of these G.I.s get scared in an air-raid, 
and they need a little bit of religion to 
help them, But I am an educated man, 
and I don’t believe in God, and so I don’t 
need any religion to help me. But I ap- 
preciate what you're doing for the other 
guys!” 

“You don’t believe in God?” I asked. 

“No. You see, I think that God is a 
term that men use to cover their igno- 
trance, and so the more a fellow’s edu- 
cated, the less is his idea of God. See?” 

“I see!” said I. “You mean that you 
are an atheist, and there is no God. Well 
then, I want to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions.” 

“Shoot!’” said the captain, chewing 
thythmically. 

“First. Do you happen to know every- 
thing?” 

“Are you kiddin’?” said the pilot, 
gtinning. 

“On the contrary...’ 

“Well,” he replied, “if Albert Ein- 
stein admits that the world’s scientists are 
on the fringe of knowledge, I guess I can 
be quite modest and admit that I don’t 
know so much.” 


“Okay,” said I. “Well, if you admit 
that you don’t know everything, the sec- 
ond question is this: Is it possible that 
God could exist outside the realm of 
your knowledge?” 

The fighter pilot stared at me. Then, 
he laughed uncomfortably, 

_ “Say, chaplain, I'd have to be infal- 
lible to say No to that one. Well, all 
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right. I suppose it is possible that God 
could exist outside the field of my know]- 
edge, but...” 

“Never mind the dt,” said I quietly. 
“A moment ago you said that there was 
no God, and now you say that there 
could be One. You ought to think about 
the matter further.” 

He wanted to argue, but I decided 
quickly that we had talked enough, so I 
asked him to excuse me while I paid a 
visit to the Fighter Group Sick Quarters. 
I knew that he had started thinking. I 
knew that the Scripture affirmed that the 
man who comes to God must believe that 
there is a God and that He ever rewards 
the seeker after God. 


It was not until I entered the military 
service that I paid much attention to the 
prerequisite of faith. Some of my col- 
leagues seemed to think that ramming a 
Scripture verse down an objector’s throat 
took care of all situations. But conversa- 
tions with officers and men impressed 
one conclusion upon my mind: that phi- 
losophy will not lead a man to Christ, 
but that a false philosophy will keep a 
man from finding Christ. I felt sure that 
the pilot would come back, and that I 
would have the opportunity in all good 
time to present the Word of God through 
which alone the Holy Spirit would en- 
lighten his understanding of salvation. 


I had not always understood the task 
of the evidential evangelist. Like so many 
others, I had sheltered behind the shib- 
boleths of an unthinking dogmatism, for- 
getting the advice of the Apostle—‘‘Be 
babes in evil, but in thinking be mature!” 
My mind went back to encounters both 
confirmatory and challenging to my faith. 

Having been converted at an early age 
and having proved the providence of 
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God in my daily life, even in Soviet 
Russia, I had no doubts whatever of the 
reality of the faith I professed. But at 
one time I had been possessed of an in- 
feriority complex in trying to present that 
faith in reasonable terms to thinking 
people. 

I learned a lot on the campus of 
Northwestern University. 

So many people had told me that 
science had made religion superfluous 
that I tackled one of my professors on 
that question. He was an outstanding 
geologist, so I asked him if anything in 
the field of geology forbade faith in God. 
My professor laughed. 

“Well, Orr,” said he, “that’s a funny 
question. I trust that I am sufficiently 
scientific, yet I am a believer in God; in 
fact, I am a Christian. Geology deals 
with the nature of the crust of the earth, 
and I do not expect to find God as part 
of that crust. I would say that there is 
absolutely nothing in geology to hinder a 
man’s believing in God; and I would add 
that there is a great deal in it to confirm 
the faith of a Christian in an all-wise 
Providence.” 

My friend Carl Henry had a similar 
conversation with a University of Chi- 
cago chemist, who asserted that he had 
discovered nothing in his study of the 
elements and their compounds to con- 
tradict his belief in God. 


D.. J. EDWIN ORR, who is perhaps the most 
widely traveled evangelist of our generation, 
is the author of a dozen books, including Can 
God? which after more than a decade is still 
going strong. Orr has his M.A. from North- 
western University, his Th.D. from Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and recently 
gained the coveted Ph.D. (Oxon). As a Chap- 
lain in the United States Air Force, Orr saw 
action in seven Pacific campaigns. At present 
he is living with his family in a Chicago 
suburb, 








But, in a seminar dealing with histor- 
ical bibliography and criticism, I had had 
a painful experience. The professor in 
charge professed to be a secularist, and 
when he discovered that he had an evan- 
gelist in his class, he planned some fun 
at my expense. 

“Go to the blackboard, Orr!’’ he com- 
manded. “I want you to diagram your 
beliefs.” 

I followed his instructions, and first 
of all placed a chalk dot in the middle of 
the board, to represent myself as the 
human observer. 

“Now, Orr,” he said, “give me a defi- 
nition of science.” 

I ventured that science was the realm 
of proved fact or demonstrated knowl- 
edge. He asked me for an example of a 
proved fact, and I suggested oxygen, re- 
membering some work in the laboratory. 

“Good!” said the professor. “I see 
that you understand what we mean by 
the scientific method. Now, all around 
you is the realm of science. Has it any 
limits? It has? All right, draw a circle 
presumably inclosing all of the realm of 
science. Now, Orr, inside that circle is 
every bit of truly scientific knowledge, 
so I want to ask you: Is God inside that 
circle or outside it?” 

I stood uncomfortably looking at that 
diagram, The others in the class tittered 
at my expense. Then, rather reluctantly, 
I inscribed the letter ‘‘G’ outside the 
circle, as my professor expected I would. 

“Well, Orr,” he crowed triumphantly, 
“if God is outside the realm of proved 
fact, how can any man really know 
God?” 

I knew that there was something 
wrong with the conclusion, but I could 
not at first see it, though I strongly sus- 
pected wrong premises. Then the light 
dawned on me. What right had he to 
make me place myself as a little dot with- 
in the realm of scientific knowledge? It 
was quite true that my physical body was 
a scientific fact, Cremated, my ashes 
would have had a market price of a dollar 
or so for the carbon and calcium and 
other compounds of chemical value. But 
was that all there was of me? Had I not 
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a spirit? Was not old Winston Churchill 
thundering at that very time, “We shall 
fight on the beaches. We shall fight in 
the streets! We shall never give up!” 
What chemical formula produced those 
sentiments? It was the spirit of the man, 
and no scientist yet knows what a spirit 
is. I extended that dot into a line stretch- 
ing from within material science to the 
unknown realm of the spirit where a 
man knows God. 


The world, I knew, said that seeing is 
believing. But Christ had said that believ- 
ing is seeing, and one could say that faith 
is the eyesight of the Christian in the 
spiritual realm. Science accepts the evi- 
dence of sight. Yet I remember with 
amusement meeting a color-blind doctor 
at mess in Jefferson Barracks. I was in- 
trigued. 


“Well,” I asked him, “when you look 
at things, such as grass or poppies, do 
you see green and red, or red and green, 
or just neutral grey?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 


“First of all, chaplain, kindly tell me 
what you mean by red or green or neu- 
tral grey. I do not know what you see!”’ 

I gave it up. But it stuck in my mind 
as an illustration of spiritual blindness. 
Faith is spiritual sight. An atheist is 
blind. 

The Scriptures describe the man who 
says in his heart, ‘“There is no God,”’ as 
a fool, In all my dealings with atheists, 
on campus or in combat, I found that 
showing them the utter inadequacy of 
atheism often opened their eyes to the 
foolishness of denying God. Sometimes 
they became seekers after salvation over- 
night, though, in the case of the pilot 
who had talked with me, it took some 
time before he was converted to God. In 
fact, on his next visit to the chaplain’s 
tent, he announced that he was not an 
atheist but rather an agnostic. But thereby 
hangs another tale—the incompetence of 
agnosticism, Our jungle school of philos- 
ophy became the nursery of many a new- 
born soul. END 





Jesus the Great High Priest 
(Continued from page 16) 

size this, and indeed chapter 6 also js 

given up to help us into an understanding 

of it before we touch the subject of Mel. 

chisedec again. 

Powers are developed only through 
use. The power of true wisdom for daily 
life comes by constantly letting Christ, 
our Captain, teach us to discern and then 
to refuse what is evil and choose the 


good (v. 14). Such constant practice | 


helps us to discern and understand the 
Bible’s deeper teaching. First graders do 
not study calculus; they must learn arith. 
metic first. These Christians had known 


Christ long enough to be teachers. In- | 
stead of that, they needed to be taught; | 
and baby food was all they could take | 
(vv. 12-13). They had not troubled to 
use their spiritual sense to compare what 
they heard with what Scripture said, as | 


the Bereans did (Acts 17:11). We can- 
not make spiritual progress without this. 
We remain spiritual babies if we simply 
take a thing because another says so, Out 
senses are not exercised and cannot de- 
velop. 


Therefore in chapter 6 these Hebrew 
Christians are urged to go on and leave 
behind them the necessary but simple 
facts they were taught in those first days 
of their Christian experience. There 1s 
so much more to learn. There is enough 
to satisfy the hungriest intellect, the 
hungriest spirit. And the only way to be 
kept from going back is to press on (w. 
1-3). It is possible to have received many 
good things from God—the very best 
things even (vv. 4-5 )—and then stumble 
at some further leading of God’s Spirit, 
refusing to go that way and getting quite 
out of touch with all those holy influ- 
ences, even taking a contrary attitude to 
Jesus, our Crucified Saviour (v. 6). Now 
while that frame of mind prevails, and 
there is no true turning back to God in 
repentance, it is impossible to do any- 
thing for such a person (v. 4). 

Isaiah 30:15-18 has a beautiful word 
about God’s frame of mind toward such 
of His children who say a definite “no” 
to Him. He waits “that He may be gra- 
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cious” unto them, What could be more 
gracious ? There is nothing to do for them 
while they are blindly, stubbornly going 
their own way. I think this sad and sol- 
emn verse of warning hangs on the little 
word “while” which you get in the Re- 
yised Version margin: ‘The whiles they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh and put Him to an open shame” 
(v, 6), though there is nothing God can 
do for them while they persist in their 
stubbornness. How gracious He is to wait 
for them, to breathe on them true repen- 
tance when they turn back to Him and 
confess their sin. Hundreds and hundreds 
have proved this and rejoiced in the light 
of His renewed presence and blessing. 

The illustration of two plots of ground 
is given in vv. 7-8. Both receive rain 
from heaven. One returns that blessing in 
fruitfulness, the other in thorns. To go 
on bearing thorns, that is, showing con- 
stant contrariness to God’s will and 
wishes, brings us ‘“‘nigh unto cursing.” 
Who wants a patch of thorny, thistly 
ground? Better far to let the fire do its 
work and clear away the weeds! 


In spite of this solemn and necessary 
warning, the writer is persuaded that they 
will not lapse into this thorny, unfruitful 
life. There have been beautiful acts of 
faith and love in their past. God remem- 
bers and He will reward them (v. 10). 
Let that encourage them and let them 
ptess on. There is no safety in staying 
where they are (vv. 11-12). Others have 


| pressed on and come into the inheritance 


| 





God had prepared for them; let them 
also, And the Holy Spirit speaks to us 
too; we dare not be slack about spiritual 
things. 

Next Abraham is brought forward as 
an example of a man who trusted God 
through long trials of faith and found 
Him true (vv. 13-15). David Living- 
stone took up the same position when 
he said, “He will keep His Word, the 
gracious One—full of grace and truth— 
no doubt about it. He will keep His 
Word; then I can come and humbly pre- 
sent my petition. Doubt here is inadmis- 
sible, surely,” 

Is it not great to know God is willing 
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to show ‘“‘more abundantly” to those who 
trust Him, how safe and true the prom- 
ises are (vv. 17-18) ? So it tells us “He 
sware by Aimself” (v. 13), i.e., He Him- 
self stood behind His own Word, back- 
ing it up. If we are afraid to trust the 
Word, well, God is behind that Word, 
ready to make it good. Cannot we trust 
Him and go on in the way He has 
pointed out? That is how faith grows, by 
proving God true. These two things— 
what God has said and what He Himself 
is—will bear up any man who is willing 
to make proof of them and go on (v. 
18), 

It is like an anchor let down out of 
sight and holding fast; the boat may be 
tossing, but it is rising with the tide, 
moored and safe (v, 19). 

Behind the veil which now keeps us 
on earth, Jesus has entered for us as our 
Forerunner. He is there now; we shall be 
there one day, victorious and triumphant 
through Him. That is a blessed certainty 
to all who have let down their anchor 
of faith and hope into what He is as 
revealed in His own Word (vv. 19-20). 

Now we come back to that difficult 
subject of Melchisedec (v. 20), and pass 
on into chapter 7 to learn more about him 
and what God means by this new “order 
of Melchisedec.”’ 

Many ask who the Melchisedec of 
Genesis 14 was. There are really only two 
possible answers: (1) King of Jerusa- 
lem (Salem) in the time of Abraham; 
(2) one of the manifestations of the Son 
of God, our Lord Jesus, as a human per- 
sonality before He came to earth as the 
little Babe of Bethlehem. God the Son 
did manifest Himself this way from time 
to time, e.g., in Genesis 18 when He 
talked with Abraham about the fate of 
Sodom. He was much interested in the 
world the Father loved and all that was 
happening in it though it was not yet 
time for Him to come and live there. 
Though I incline to this latter interpreta- 
tion, I think it does not matter so much 
who Melchisedec was as what God wants 
to teach us through this new “order of 
Melchisedec.”” That is really very impor- 
tant and “hard to be uttered’’ the writer 
says in Hebrews 6:11 to those who have 


not gone on with God far enough to be 
taught His deeper meanings. 

His name means ‘‘King of Righteous- 
ness” (v. 2), which we are taught comes 
first, before peace. How good it would 
be if the nations would learn that today. 
Salem means “peace,” and King of Salem 
was his next title (v. 2). He was also 
“priest of the most high God” and he 
brought Abraham a blessing (Genesis 
14:19); and Abraham gave him a tenth 
part of all the spoil he had taken in his 
fight to release Lot his nephew. Genesis 
14:20 is the first time the giving of tithes 
is mentioned. It seems to have been quite 
spontaneous with Abraham, his recogni- 
tion of God’s representative and of 
God’s right to all he possessed. In Leviti- 
cus this becomes a command. The tenth 
part of our income is the very least we 
can give God—even though that income 
be a ninety-dollar G.I. check. It is well 
to begin with the tithe and go on to more. 
Of course one can never “afford it.” But 
many are finding the blessing of this 
over-and-above habit today. 

In speaking of righteousness coming 
before peace (v. 2), let us remember 
Romans 5:1: ‘Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Justifi- 
cation (acquittal) is God’s act, His an- 
swer to all who accept His Son as the 
sacrifice for their sins; peace with God 
follows. 

The next point brought out is his end- 
less life (v. 3). This verse is like Micah 
5:2 where the Babe of Bethlehem is fore- 
told: “Whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” ‘From 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God,” 
Psalm 90:2 states, and John 1:1, speak- 
ing of Jesus, says, ‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” That is the 
kind of God that satisfies us, One so 
much greater than ourselves who knows 
no beginning and no end of life. This 
point is stressed all through chapter 7. 
Aaron and his sons could not properly 
represent Him, for they passed away by 
death, while “He ever liveth’ (v. 25). 
That was why the new “order of Mel- 
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chisedec” was chosen as the order of the 
High Priesthood of Jesus, because we are 
not saved by any outward ritual, but by 
sharing His endless life (v. 16). “The 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” i.e., His own life and 
nature imparted to us (Romans 6:23). 
This is what it means to be a “child of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ’’ (Ga- 
latians 3:26 and John 1:12), God gives 
us His own nature and “whosoever liveth 
and believeth in him shall never die.’’ He 
says so in John 11:26, Chapter 7 makes 
all this very clear by its constant stress 
on “abiding” (v. 3), “living” (v. 8), 
“the power of an endless life” (v. 16), 
“for ever” (vv. 17 and 21), “continuing 
ever” (v. 24), “ever living” (v. 25), 
“consecrated for evermore” (v. 28). 
God stood behind this Man and backed 
Him by an oath (v. 21). God’s new cove- 
nant between us and Him is vested in 
Jesus (v. 22). God forgives and renews 
and blesses us because of what Jesus is: 
our Surety. When we feel despairing 
about ourselves, we can turn and look on 
Him. He is the pledge of what we shall 
yet be. “Because I live, ye shall live also” 
(John 14:19). “We know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him” 
(I John 3:2). “The living Son of God 
can save you,” Miss Sandes of the Sol- 
diers’ Homes told a young man be- 
fuddled with drink, and because she 
knew he could take in only one thing in 
such a condition, she repeated it over and 
over. At midnight with a clearer brain, 
those words came back to him. He went 
out under the starlit sky and looking up, 
repeated them, appropriated them, “The 
living Son of God can save me,” he said. 
And Jesus Christ answered by giving 
him new life, His own life. 





































No perfection could come by the old 
line of priesthood, mere men who passed 
away. It is to the Son of David, God's 
own Son in human flesh, who secured 
our salvation (vv. 11-19), that we must 
look today. He alone can establish a per- 
fect relationship with the Father so that 
we are happy in His Presence and find 
our comfort in drawing near to God (v. 
19). END 






















Extra light or 


Proverbs, Ephesians, 


and Timothy 


Readers who follow the daily devotional readings and 
questions in This Morning With God will welcome 
this material, especially designed to provide valuable 
background in the study of the books being considered 
this month. The section on Proverbs was taken from 
The New Bible Handbook, az IVCF publication, while 
the material on Ephesians and Timothy was compiled 
by Carl Thomas, IVCF Regional Secretary. 


Proverbs 

THE BOOK OF PROVERBS consists of an 
introduction, devoted to the praise of wis- 
dom and exhortations to seek it (chap- 
ters 1 to 9), followed by a series of pro- 
verbs (cf. 10:1, 25:1) and “words of 
the wise” (cf. 22:17; 24:23). We are 
considering only the introduction this 
month, the first nine chapters. 

It cannot be finally settled from 1:1 
whether chapters 1 to 9 are the work of 
Solomon, or of those who later com- 
pleted the whole book. One scholar as- 
serts that chapters 1 to 29 display 
throughout one and the same historical 
background corresponding in every res- 
pect to the conditions of Solomon’s reign, 
and so regards all as proceeding from 
Solomon himself. 


In any case there is no reason to doubt 
that Solomon’s name is rightly attached 
to the main body of proverbs, a selection 
which he may have been inspired to make 
from the three thousand mentioned in 
I Kings 4:32; though the possibility of 
their having been added to by the men of 
Hezekiah 25:1 must not be ruled out. 
Proverbs existed long before Solomon's 
time (cf. Numbers 21:27; I Samuel 
24:13), and many of those in the book 
of Proverbs may have been words of an- 
cient wisdom which Solomon cast into 
this form. 


The Hebrew word for proverb (me. 
shal) means a comparison or generaliz 
tion. The proverbs in the main body of 
the book are chiefly couplets in antithetic 
form, terse maxims of one verse only, 
containing a moral truth or piece of prac. 
tical wisdom illustrated by a simile. 


The praise of wisdom in chapters 1 to 
9 might be regarded as an extension of 
the proverb. It rises to wonderful heights 
and the Christian reader feels that the 
author was inspired to give expression 
to thoughts which would find their ful- 
fillment in Him who is both the wisdom 
and power of God. The author declares 
his aim is to give knowledge and discre- 
tion (1:4). As the Psalms are a hand- 
book of devotion, the Proverbs afford 
a guide to practical ethics. 


Paul's Letter to the Ephesians 
One would hardly expect that such a 
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great piece of literature as Paul's letter | 


to the Christians at Ephesus would come 
from a man in jail; yet, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Ephesians was wrt 
ten as Paul passed the time in prison. 
With Philippians and Colossians, Ephe- 
sians is called a “Prison Epistle,” and the 
allusions that Paul makes to being an 
“ambassador in bonds’ (6:20) become 
clear as we understand that he was being 
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SS 


, witness to his guards. Undoubtedly, 
ss Paul wrote to the faithful Christians 
at Ephesus, his mind went back to his 
frst visit with them near the end of 
his second missionary journey, as he 
traveled from Greece to Syria. After 
spending a brief time reasoning with the 
lews in their synagogue (Acts 18:18- 
21), he had left his companions Aquila 
and Priscilla to minister to them. Later, 
Apollos came by and was instructed in 
the Christian faith by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, and after some preaching he had 
gone on to Corinth (Acts 18:24-28). 

Paul would recall from his Roman cell 
that his second visit to Ephesus was not 
so brief, for he had stayed over three 
years, possibly from A. D. 54 to 57. 
This was a period of great blessing, for 
the influence of his preaching went out 
over all Asia (Acts 19:10). 

But the beginnings were small; like 
Christians on the modern campus, he had 
found only a few faithful ones in the 
city when he returned for his second 
visit. But because our God is a God of 
small beginnings and triumphant end- 
ings, Paul faithfully instructed and bap- 
tized the ones that he found and they 
were remarkably filled with the Holy 
Spirit. 

Undoubtedly it was this small band of 
Spirit-filled Christians that took the mes- 
sage of the saving power of Christ out 
from Ephesus to Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Lao- 
dicea (compare Revelation 2 and 3). 
Although Paul probably stayed at the 
home base in Ephesus, he was used of 
God to infuse the missionary spirit into 
the Ephesian Christians to such an ex- 
tent that in two brief years there were 
churches throughout Asia. 

This was all the more remarkable (and 
Paul recalled the city well from his pris- 
on cell), when one remembers that 
Ephesus was a great port city of ancient 
Asia, In it was one of the Seven Wond- 
ets of the World, the great Temple of 
Diana. It had taken 220 years to com- 
plete this shining marble structure of 342 
by 164 feet; its great columns supporting 
the roof were 56 feet high. Behind the 
statue of Diana, which was purported 
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to have fallen from the sky, the kings 
and princes stored their jewels and preci- 
ous metals in what was virtually the 
safest bank in Asia. 


There was also the great theater, the 
largest in the Grecian world and capable 
of holding 50,000 people. It was here 
that the angry mob gathered to destroy 
Paul and his companions. Their fury had 
been aroused by the loss of their temple 
business as the popularity of Diana de- 
clined and the Gospel of Christ had its 
telling influence upon the lives of the 
Ephesians. The result was that they 
burned their books of magic and refused 
to buy the silver shrines of Diana (Acts 
19:13-31). No wonder that after this 
experience Paul would write to the Cor- 
inthian Church of his experience of 
“fighting with wild beasts” at Ephesus 
(I Corinthians 15:32)! 


With the greatness and wickedness of 
such a city in his mind, it is not sur- 
prising that Paul writes in the Spirit of 
the glories of a heavenly relationship 
and of God's eternal purpose for those 
whom He has chosen for Himself and 
brought to life from spiritual death 
(Ephesians 1 and 2). And it is alto- 
gether fitting to remind the Ephesians 
that they are a part of a temple greater 
than Diana’s, an eternal temple which is 
composed of the apostles and prophets 
with Jesus Christ Himself as the chief 
corner stone (2:19-22). Moreover they 
are to see that, in this age of grace, God 
has a new purpose for the world, a pur- 
pose hidden from past ages. It is Paul’s 
prayer that the Ephesians may see the 
glories of their part in this wonderful 
purpose (chapter 3). 

With such a revelation of their ex- 
alted position in Christ, the Ephesians 
(and likewise, we) are ready to take 
heed to the warnings and admonitions of 
the last three chapters of the book. Here 
we are cautioned to live in this world 
in the light of the holy vocation to which 
we have been called. Our world like the 
Ephesian world is one of lust and hatred, 
and the admonition is to put off the old 
life, and walk in cleanness and love 
(chapter 5). Ours like the Christians 
at Ephesus is the privilege of a life filled 


with the Spirit (5:18) and of a part in 
a battle as soldiers fighting against foes 
of darkness and high places (6:12). 


There are practical admonitions about 


submission and love in all walks of life 
and about manifesting the indwelling 
life of Christ (3:17) no matter how 
great the obstacles to such a life may be. 

The similarity between the situation 
on the modern campus and the city of 
ancient Ephesus is remarkable indeed 
and as Christian students, we can have 
the same thrilling assurance in reading 
this letter as its first readers did: that the 
mighty power which raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead and placed him above all 
principalities and powers, is available to 
us for our witness on campus. More- 
over, we can be sure that Paul’s final 
prayer will be answered on our behalf, 
when he said, ‘““Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity’’ (Ephesians 6:24). 


Paul’s Letters to Timothy 

That Paul’s letters to Timothy should 
follow that to the Ephesians in our “This 
Morning With God” study is natural, 
for apparently the first epistle to Timothy 
was written about A. D. 64, shortly after 
Paul’s release from prison, and was re- 
ceived by Timothy while he was min- 
istering to Ephesus (I Timothy 1:3) ; the 
epistle to the Ephesians had been written 
while Paul was still in prison. Perhaps 
Timothy was the one who first read the 
Ephesian letter to the waiting congre- 
gation at Ephesus. 

It is very likely that Paul wrote the 
second letter to Timothy during his sec- 
ond imprisonment in Rome, for it is in 
this letter that he mentions his first de- 
fense and his impending death (II Tim- 
othy 4:6). 

Conditions had not improved in 
Ephesus between the Ephesian letter and 
I Timothy, however, for heretical teach- 
ets had arisen (1:3); Timothy, still 
rather young, needed counsel and guid- 
ance for the difficult problems he faced. 
Hence Paul is careful to urge him to hold 
fast to the truth of the gospel; and at 
the same time he gives him very practical 
directions for the church. 

There is no organic relationship of the 








subjects treated in the letter; rather it 
seems to be the natural outflowing of the 
great Apostle’s heart to one who was 
very close to him in the Lord. Thus every 
subject is treated; beginning with the 
true purpose of the law and Paul’s rela- 
tionship to it (1:5-17), he goes on to 
warn Timothy to fight a good fight as a 
soldier against the false teaching that 
apparently had arisen. This leads to a 
discourse on the value of public prayers, 
the manner of conducting oneself in 
Christian meetings, the appointment of 
bishops and deacons and their qualifica- 
tions, the true meaning of the mystery 
of godliness, the treatment of various so- 
cial classes in the body of the church, the 
evil of money, and an admonition to 
Timothy to remain true to his high 
calling. 

It will help us if we keep in mind the 
very close relationship that existed be- 
tween the Apostle and his young friend. 
Timothy was evidently brought to hear 
the gospel when Paul first visited Lystra, 
for Paul refers to him as “my son,” a 
phrase which must indicate that Paul 
led Timothy to Christ. The son of a 
Jewish mother who was a Christian, he 
had from her, and also from his grand- 
mother, a rich heritage in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures; evidently he was 
already a convert when Paul visited Lys- 
tra on his second missionary journey, for 
he found him ready to go with him. 
Because of the Jews, Timothy was cir- 
cumcised; Paul then took him into the 
inner circle. We find him traveling with 
the Apostle on his second journey as far 
as Berea where he remains, to follow 
Paul later to Athens (Acts 17:14-15). 
Not long after, he was sent to Thessalo- 
nica to strengthen that young group of 
believers (I Thessalonians 3:1-5); he 
joined Paul again in Corinth (Acts 
18:5, I Thessalonians 3:6). 

At this point Timothy begins to look 
like an Inter-Varsity staff member, but 
actually he is only beginning. On the 
third missionary journey we find him at 
Paul’s side at Ephesus; from there he 
takes a message to Macedonia and Achaia 
(I Corinthians 4:17; 16:10-11). From 
this point on his trips are too numerous 
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to follow, but we can meet him much 
later in Rome at the time of Paul's first 
imprisonment when he was close by 
(note the beginning of Colossians, Phil- 
ippians, and Philemon). 

Following the imprisonment, he was 
left behind in Ephesus (the occasion of 
this letter), and it was probably then 
that he was consecrated by a solemn lay- 
ing on of hands, to become the first over- 
seer or bishop of the church of Ephesus. 
Probably he labored there for some time 
until an urgent letter from Paul in Rome 
(II Timothy, probably written about 
A.D. 66 or 67) called him there speed- 
ily (II Timothy 4:21). Where and when 
he was martyred is not definitely known 
but according to some it was under Tra- 
jan, A, D. 109. 

Niemeyer in his Characteristics of the 
Bible (1, p. 442) says this of Timothy: 
“The apostolic history tells us how close- 
ly he always walked in the counsels of 
his teacher, how diligent to spread the 
gospel, how he renounced all, even harm- 
less comfort, that he might not throw the 
least stumbling block in the way of Chris- 
tianity (I Timothy 5:23). That noble 
feeling, that heart wholly given to God 
and Christ, binds him so fast to Paul, 
that he cannot speak of him save in the 
tenderest language; that he calls him his 
dear, upright son and commends him 
with such warmth to the love of other 
communions. Hallowed indeed to us— 
hallowed peculiarly to all the teachers of 
religion, be the remembrance of the 
noble man, the earliest emulator of the 
great Apostle. 

May each one of us be given this same 
spirit of loyalty to Christ which Timothy 
had, and may we take heed to the words 
of Paul in the first letter, ““Let no one 
slight you because you are a youth, but 
set the believers an example of speech, 
behaviour, love, faith, and purity. Attend 
to your Scripture-reading, your preach- 
ing, and your teaching till I come. . . . At- 
tend to these duties, let them absorb you, 
so that all men may note your progress. 
Watch yourself and watch your teaching; 
stick to your work; if you do that you will 
save your hearers as well as yourself” (I 
Timothy 4:12-16, Moffatt). END 
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this reaction, but the first fall number wa; 


so exceptionally fine . . . that I felt cop. as ( 
strained to write this note of appreci. lica 
tion. . . . I wish I had the means to put | 
the magazine into the hands of ever | ¥¢ 
former pupil of mine now in college, } ™¢ 
Methuen, Mass. MartTHa~ D. Lance wit 
me 
That Taylor Article is 


Ken Taylor, in his October artide | wo 
“Why Don’t Fundamentalists Preach Al] | Ch 
the Gospel?” spoils a good purpose by | lip 
the introduction of gross error. I took the | 0! 
author's aim to be the urging of the ap. cal 
plication of the gospel to every social | {01 
situation. We should go even further and | 00 
seek to apply every Biblical principle | of 
which has social implication for our day, | 4 

But the . . . error [is} in the often- 
repeated idea that the gospel is composed 
of two parts: one doctrinal and the other 
social. We find the meaning of the word 
“gospel” not by studying the usage of 
word by the modernistic social gospelers 
nor by examining the fundamentalist's 
conception of it but from the Word of 
God itself. Mr. Taylor should know that 
the word translated “gospel” . . . means 
“good news” or more specifically, it is 
the great salvation message. . . . Jesus 
preached the gospel and in addition He 
healed, but healing is not thereby “the 
other fifty per cent of the gospel” any 
more than Mr. Taylor's “‘social gospel” 
is ‘the other half of the gospel.” Chris- 
tian love for one’s fellow-men is the 
result of gospel regeneration. 

New York, N.Y. WILLIAM W, Pau 





D,. T. Norton Sterrett, who leaves his pas 
as missionary secretary of IVCF-FMF to retwn 
to India, would like to have a complete file 0 
His magazines for use in the student work bt 
expects to do there. He needs the followin 
back issues, which are no longer available w 
the Chicago office: 1944—Jan. Apr. May Avg 
Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec.; 1945—Jan. Feb. May 
June Sep. Nov.; 1946—Jan. Feb. May. If ys 
have any of these back copies and would like 
to put them to good use, Dr. Sterrett wo 
appreciate receiving them. They can be maith 
to him c/o IVCF, 64 West Randolph, Chi | 
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what Is Biblical Christianity? 
(Continued from front cover) 

On the basis of this belief in the Bible 
3s God’s inspired message to man, Bib- 
lial Christianity has a logic. Our Lord 
recognized this in Matthew 15:8 where 
weread, “This people draweth nigh unto 
me with their mouth, and honoureth me 
with their lips; but their heart is far from 
me.” True faith in God and in His Word 
is a practical matter. “Faith without 
works” is a dead faith, an invalid faith. 
Christianity is not merely a matter of the 
lip; it is a matter of the life. It is not 
only a matter of mental assent; it also 
calls for an action of the will. There- 
fore, Biblical Christianity demands not 
only assent as to the essential character 
of the Scriptures and thus to a certain 
doctrinal, theological position or convic- 
tion, but also the consequent result of 
such a conviction— a life lived in hum- 
ble, dependent obedience to the entire 
Word of God. 

Standards of Christian life, standards 
of personal conduct, of church fellow- 
ship, of separation and co-operation must 
be thoroughly and completely Biblical. 
This is not only a matter of the standards 
of life and conduct themselves, but the 
way in which these standards are to be 
tealized in the life, not in self-effort, but 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. It is said 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that He had 
two outstanding characteristics—grace 
and truth. Love and loyalty, faith toward 
God and a practical Christian attitude to- 
watd one’s fellows are always the insis- 
tent demands of the Bible. 


Absolute and unswerving loyalty to 


, the Scriptures as the objective, authorita- 


tive Word of God must always be accom- 
panied by obedience to the God of this 
Word, 

We must demand neither more nor 
less than the Word demands. We must 
neither add to nor subtract from that 
Word. We must understand the complete 
teaching of the whole Bible and strenu- 
ously avoid an unbalanced concentration 
upon one aspect of revealed truth at the 
expense of another. We must avoid 
Wresting a Scripture from its context, 
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from applying it in a manner contrary 
to the intent of Scripture, from using 
isolated proof texts and attempting to 
bend their application to a particular 
point of view that we espouse, We must 
eschew misusing the Bible as a means 
of substantiating our point of view rather 
than coming to this Word to find God's 
viewpoint. 

Biblical Christianity asserts the Bible 
to be the revelation of God Himself. 
With true Biblical Christianity there will 
be no bibliolatry, but the Bible will con- 
stantly be recognized not only as the ob- 
jective, authoritative source of Christian 
faith and conduct, but also as a divine 
means of grace whereby we may enjoy a 
most intimate fellowship with God Him- 
self. The purpose of the written Word is 
to confront us with Christ Himself, the 
living Word. Thus obedience to the writ- 
ten Word is obeying the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

Biblical Christianity is no impersonal 
Christianity, no blind adherence to the 
dictates of a book apart from the compul- 
sion of a living Person. 


Furthermore it demands not an obedi- 
ence to the traditions of the elders, to 
those who would add to or take from this 
Holy Book, those who would ask more 
or less than Christ demands. It is ever 
true that those who are young must learn 
from those who are older, that Christians 
must receive pastors, evangelists, and 
teachers as God's gifts to the church. 
However, always those pastors and evan- 
gelists and teachers, those elder brethren 
in Christ, must themselves be subject to 
the teaching of that Word. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every Christian not in the 
manner of some heresy-seeking, carping 
critic, but in a true, loving devotion to 
the Lord to test those who are our teach- 
ers by that Word. “Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God: because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world” 
(I John 4:1). 

While it is true that all of us must 
learn from those who are our teachers, 
nonetheless, there should be a practical 
recognition of the truth that, “there is 


one mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus” (1 Timothy 2:5). 

The Bible clearly teaches the doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers (Reve- 
lation 1:6, Hebrews 10:21), and this has 
practical implications. There are occa- 
sions when the Christian must not take 
counsel with flesh and blood but must 
learn directly from God through the 
Word in dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit for light and guidance. The be- 
liever-priest also has a personal responsi- 
bility to draw nigh to God and to wor- 
ship Him. 

The Roman Catholic Church has set up 
in place of the believer-priest an order 
of mediating priests, as well as substitut- 
ing an infallible church for an infallible 
Book. And today there are in Protes- 
tantism similar tendencies, due to the 
sinful ignorance and apathy of lay Chris- 
tians and the egotistical presumption of 
some ministers who endeavor to mediate 
between God and the people and who, 
instead of training their congregations to 
depend upon God through the Word, 
prefer the man in the pew to remain in 
ignorance and thus to depend upon their 
ex cathedra proclamations both as to doc- 
trine and to life. 

These are some of the elements of Bib- 
lical Christianity, elements which are 
both objective and subjective—elements 
which have their roots in history, and 
their evidence today. In view of them 
we must, as individual believers and as 
a corporate Fellowship of Bible-believing 
Christian students, constantly examine 
our individual hearts and actions, the ac- 
tivities of our chapters and their develop- 
ing loyalties, the members of the staff of 
the IVCF, the national movement in its 
committees. We must be conscious of our 
own weaknesses, the deceitfulness and 
wickedness of our hearts, the influence 
of the world, the flesh and the devil 
within and around us. Thus we must con- 
stantly look to God alone who alone can 
keep us true to His inerrant Word, true 
to His holy Person and perfect will. To 
this end let us proclaim the common 
salvation and “‘earnestly contend for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints” (Jude 3). —CSW 
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News of the Campus 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


ducted each week at the Cornell-Ithaca 
chapter. “The Lord has blessed us this 
semester with a half-dozen freshmen who 
are real Christians. Several are already 
contributing valuable service to the 
group,” wrote chapter president, Bill 
Pelletier. 

e Students at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine, and University of Nebraska 
are rejoicing because of recent confes- 
sions of Christ on their campuses. 

e Social events were on the calen- 
dars of a great many schools this fall, too 
numerous to record in detail, but we have 
received word of the following: a ham- 
burger fry at State Teachers Fellowship, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; a wiener roast at 
University of Nebraska College of Medi- 
cine; a hobo hike at the University of 
Maryland; a scavenger hunt at State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee; a barn 
party for the Boston area chapters; a ham- 
burger fry at the St. Paul chapter of the 
University of Minnesota; a hare-and- 
hound chase at the University of Buffalo, 
and a welcome-frosh party at Reedley 
College IVCF. 

Central Michigan and State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, each held a Hallow- 
e'en party, while both the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis campuses of the University 
of Minnesota got together on Hallowe'en 
Eve for a big Homecoming party in the 
Ag Union following the Minnesota-In- 
diana game. A good-sized crowd came to 
this party, enjoyed the Home Ec. girls’ 
cooking, and were blessed by the devo- 
tional period led by faculty sponsor, Dr. 
Elizabeth Carlson. 

e@ The IVCF at University of Ne- 
braska has walked off with the indepen- 
dent organizations’ intramural touch 
football championship. “Now we play 
the fraternity champs for the all-univer- 
sity championship,” wrote the U. of N. 
reporter. “We're praying that we may be 
a testimony in this way to those we other- 
wise could not reach.” The Cornell- 
Ithaca chapter also has entered a team in 
their touch football intramurals, and 
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has won every game thus far. Up at 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wis- 
consin, the IVCF is making plans to be 
represented in the basketball intramurals. 

e Dr. Charles Smith of the Indiana 
University IVCF writes that although 
that chapter is only five years old, they 
already have seven alumni on the mission 
field. Six more are in the last stages of 
preparation, with more than a dozen defi- 
nitely working toward that aim. Two of 
the fellows are gaining missionary expe- 
rience by holding down full-time pastor- 
ates while they are going to school. This 
group fully expects to have twenty-five 
alumni on the field in five more years. 

e@ McGill University (Montreal) stu- 
dents recently had the privilege of hear- 
ing one of their alumni, Dr. Gordon 
Thomas, who was back briefly from Lab- 
rador, where he is working with the 
Grenfell Mission. The first president of 
the Campus Christian Fellowship (Colo- 
rado A & M), Seiji Horiuchi, was back 
recently to talk to a group of about 65 
students. Shortly after the first of the 
year, he expects to leave for Japan as a 
missionary under the Far Eastern Gos- 
pel Crusade. A graduate in horticulture, 
Mr, Horiuchi will be in charge of the 
former Imperial Dairy, which is now to 
be a vegetable farm invested in the serv- 
ice of Christ. 


e@ Several chapters have been chal- 
lenged and blessed by missionary speak- 
ers in the past weeks. While Frank Har- 
ris of the China IVF was at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota recently, the IVCF 
members sponsored an informal tea for 
the Chinese students on campus. Mr. 
Harris spoke to those who attended in 
both Chinese and English. The chapter 
at Purdue University saw a film and 
heard speakers from the American Mis- 
sion to the Lepers, showing their work 
in Nigeria. McGill students were much 
impressed by what they saw and heard 
of the work of the North Africa General 
Mission, 

e@ The IVCF at Albany State Teach- 
ers College is raising a certain monthly 
quota toward the work of foreign mis- 
sions. Money the first month was desig- 





nated for China; the second month for 
Japan. 

The deadline for News of the Campy 
for the March issue is January 10. 


RRA ESE OAT DO COREE IESE nay 
*tAnd Behold It Was Very Good” 
(Continued from page 5) 
are not usually those from very small 
families. Nor does one have to be rich 
in order to be able to afford children; the 
happiest lives are frequently lived by 
people whose parents, by modern foolish 
standards, should have known better! 
Believing parents have added to their 
merely human duties and privilege a very 
important Christian duty, that of out 
populating the family of the Lord, rear. 
ing their little ones as lambs of the flock 
of Christ, so that they may say, “Behold, 
I and the children whom thou hast given 
me.” The mighty dimensions of this are 
best seen in a full-orbed Christian view 
of things, one from which the doctrine 
of the Covenant, that device whereby the 
God of salvation exploits the parent. 
child relation, has not been deleted.* In 
our manhood and womanhood God has 
given us a great and good gift that can 
be the source of untold blessing. Only 
sin, and we are thinking of sin at this 
front, can and too frequently does blight 
this fair flower. With Him who devised 
and made these things, and with those 
who are not exactly freshmen in the 
school of God, we may repeat, “And 
behold it was very good.” END 
1 Greek, kalon: good, proper, adequate. 
2 Greek, korinthiadzein: “to Corinth it’; to 
dissipate. 
8 These sentiments appear in Abbé Mourous, 
Sens Chrétien de I'Homme (The Christian 
Meaning of Man), published by Sheed and 
Ward, 1948. See especially p. 98. 
4 The phrase “except for adultery’ does not 
legalize divorce even at this point. It legalizes 
public recognition that a marriage actually 
has been ruptured by marital infidelity. 
5 There is clinical evidence that in some cases 
C has not come to its maximum potentiality 
until after the first pregnancy. 
6 The doctrine of the covenant, adhered to 
by the theologians of the Protestant Reforms 
tion, implied that children in believing homes 
are to be reared as lambs of the flock of Christ, 
and not as mere candidates for future evan 
gelization. Its liturgical counterpart is infant 


baptism—to which the Reformers also clung. 
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with God 


Keep your Christian experience radi- 
ant, by meeting your Lord every day 
through prayer and the Word. These 
daily questions will help. For addi- 
tional background material that will 
be helpful in your study this month, 
refer to the article on page 28. 


Saturday, January I 

PROVERBS 1:1-19 (1) What is Solo- 
mon’s purpose in the Proverbs? What is 
the unique character of this instruction 
(v. 3)? (2) What is the prerequisite for 
wisdom? Why ? Compare Job 28:28 and 
Col. 2:3. (3) Why is parental instruc- 
tion mentioned first as a source of wis- 
dom? (4) What is familiar about the 
goals, methods and promises of vv. 11- 
14? (5) What great law of God is at 
work in vv. 18-19? (6) In what way do 
Tas a Christian fear God if I really know 
Him in Christ? See Heb. 12:28-29, 


Sunday, January 2 

PROVERBS 1:20-33 (1) What is signifi- 
cant about wisdom’s cry in vv. 20-21? Is 
this wisdom of man’s origin (v. 23)? 
Compare with John 16:13-14, Note how 
wisdom is personified, (2) Light or 
truth rejected always brings worse blind- 
ness or dullness upon the one who rejects 
it. Study the results of rejection in vv. 
26-27. (3) Is there real desire for wis- 
dom for her own sake in the desperate 
cry of v. 28? What is the real motive? 
(4) Where does man’s wisdom lead 
him? See wv. 31-32. (5) In whom does 
wisdom find an open ear and heart? 
Compare v. 29 with v. 7. Have I chosen 
Voluntarily to fear God because of what 
He is (Luke 10:27)? 

Monday, January 3 

PROVERBS 2 (1) What attitude becomes 
one seeking wisdom (vv. 2-4)? With 
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what is wisdom equated in v. 5? Note 
this is the third mention of the ‘fear of 
Jehovah.” Compare vv. 5-6 with Rom. 
11:33-36, (2) How does God's revela- 
tion (wisdom) function in relation to 
His saints (vv. 7-12) ? Note the ethical 
character of this wisdom repeated in v. 9 
as in 1:3. (3) Contrast the two kinds of 
people in vv. 10 and 14. Why the differ- 
ence in their appetites? See I Cor. 2:14- 
15. (4) What is the pervading essence 
of the house of the prostitute (vv. 18- 
19)? (5) In wv. 21-22 the promise of 
land and life to the righteous is based on 
the Jewish law that God gave to His 
chosen people, so that they should live 
in the land He gave them. From observa- 
tion, could one say that today this truth 
is substantiated in reality in society in 
general? For the Christian made right- 
eous in Christ, what can it mean (see 
Heb, 11:16) ? 


Tuesday, January 4 
PROVERBS 3:1-20 (1) Where does obe- 


dience begin (vv. 1-3) ? (2) List the im- 
peratives in vv. 5-12. Note the personal, 
private commands and the ones with pub- 
lic implications. What truths are revealed 
concerning God’s attitudes towards His 
children? (3) Why is wisdom’s value 
so high (vv. 15-18)? What are the 
things I desire above all else in life? 
Where is God’s Wisdom—Christ—in 
my list? (4) Meditate on John 1:3 and 
Col. 1:16-17 in the light of vv. 19-20. 
Whose wisdom are the men of science re- 
vealing with every new discovery? (5) 
Am I acknowledging God in all my daily 
living? Do I trust Him to direct my 
paths? Meditate on Heb. 12:7-11 in the 
light of vv. 11 and 12. Do I discern His 
reproof in my life as a token of His per- 
sonal love for me? 


Wednesday, January 5 


PROVERBS 3:21-35 (1) What does God’s 
wisdom do for one that man’s wisdom 
cannot do (vv. 21-26) ? Think through 
the meaning of v. 22 for the Christian in 
the light of John 6:63. (2) As 1:3 and 
2:9 are an ethical (moral) definition of 
wisdom, so vv. 27-32 develop the practi- 
cal applications. How much good is in 
my power to do that I have not done (Jas. 
4:17) ? What is the sin behind the action 


in v. 28? What special reason is there in 
v. 29 for not harming a neighbor? (3) 
In civic and domestic life, what charac- 
teristics does God bless (vv. 30-35) ? 
Thursday, January 6 

PROVERBS 4 (1) What is the author's 
authority in vv. 2-6? If my parents were 
faithful to teach me, can I recall with 
deep appreciation their advice, because I 
have been obeying it? (2) In a material- 
istic world v, 7 is significant. What am 
I striving to get; what is principal in my 
desires ? What does this wisdom include? 
See I Cor. 1:23-24. (3) Consider the 
truths in the action pictures of vv. 12-13. 
Note the many ways suggested to avoid 
evil. (4) Meditate on the contrast in vv. 
18-19, (5) Wisdom is equated with Life 
in vv. 22 and 13. Why must my heart be 
disciplined by wisdom? What are the 
results of this in outward character (vv. 
24-27) ? From inference what things are 
to be avoided ? 


Friday, January 7 
PROVERBS 5 (1) What is noticeable 


about the speech of a harlot? Is my 
tongue quick and thoughtless in speech? 
(2) V. 9 evidently refers to loss of chas- 
tity, v. 4 to sexual disease. In the light 
of this, meditate on the unavailing re- 
morse (12-14) so bitter in the life of an 
adulterer. (3) What do wv. 15-21 teach 
about the Lord’s provision for the sex 
life? (4) In what way is v. 21 the key 
verse to this passage? (5) Since marriage 
for me is in God's hands, am I willing 
to trust Him completely to meet my need 
according to His will? 

Saturday, January 8 

PROVERBS 6:1-19 (1) What general 
principle concerning personal commit- 
ments is found in vv. 1-5? Why is this 
especially important for the Christian? 
(2) What is the characteristic of the ant? 
According to this passage (vv. 6-11) 
what is God’s plan for supplying society’s 
needs? (3) Relate vv. 12-15 to the series 
in vv. 16-19, What is the specific weak- 
ness in character described in v. 13? Note 
the order in the second list. (4) Deceit 
is at the core of sin; self-deception and 
deception of others, for Satan is the great 
deceiver (Rev. 12:9). Am I deceived 
about myself and my relationship to 
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God? Am I absolutely honest with 
others? (5) Do I help divide or unite 
those who love the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Sunday, January 9 

PROVERBS 6:20-35 (1) Consider vv. 21 
and 23 in the light of your own attitude 
to and experience with God’s Word. 
(2) What is a major purpose of the in- 
structions of parents? Compare v. 25 
with Matt. 5:28. (3) One reason why 
the sin of adultery receives so much at- 
tention and condemnation in this book 
is that Solomon himself, whose downfall 
was due to gross sexual and other indul- 
gence, knew the cost of this path of liv- 
ing. Some of the terrible results are al- 
ready mentioned (2:19 and 5:9-11). 
What further consequence does this 
chapter reveal in vv. 26-29 and 33-35? 
How are vv. 30-31 related to their con- 
text? (4) The Christian is one who is 
married to Jesus Christ, and spiritual 
adultery with the world is a constant 
temptation. Meditate on James 4:4 and 
I John 2:15-16 in the light of this truth, 
Monday, January 1@ 

PROVERBS 7 (1) In these first nine chap- 
ters we see the appeals of two women 
to attract a youth, wisdom and the adul- 
teress. Note the names and adjectives de- 
scribing them (vv. 4-5). One keeps him 
from the other (6:32 and v. 5). (2) 
How is this chapter unique in the nine? 
Is there a reason? (3) How is the young 
man different from the others (v. 7)? 
Note the characteristics and the realistic 
methods of the woman. Compare with 
the world’s appeal to a child of God. 
(4) What is it that the young man does 
not understand? See wv. 22-23. (5) In 
contrast to v. 27 what is the way to life 
(v. 2)? Am I blind or do I know His 
commandments? Am I a slave to the 
world or am I using my freedom to obey 
and love God (Rom. 6:18) ? 
Tuesday, January 11 

PROVERBS 8 (1) The section consisting 
of chapters one to nine begins with wis- 
dom’s public invitation (1:20-33) and 
is cClimaxed in this chapter with her great- 
est and final cry. Whom does she ad- 
dress? What is her cry? To whom is wis- 
dom’s language clear (Matt. 11:25)? 
(2) Apply the standard of values in vv. 
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10-11 to your life. (3) What facts are 
revealed concerning wisdom’s identity 
(vv. 12-14) and authority in the world? 
What realms of society does she par- 
ticularly support (15-17)? What kind 
of fruit accompanies her presence? (4) 
What additional light do vv. 22-23 throw 
on wisdom’s identity? Relate vv. 30 and 
35-36. (5) God has revealed His wisdom 
to us through the Living Word, in whom 
the abstract becomes a person, Jesus 
Christ. See John 1:1-14. 


Wednesday, January 12 

PROVERBS 9 (1) This chapter, the last 
of this section, reviews the main em- 
phases made before. (2) How is wis- 
dom’s cry different this time? What does 
the finished house and prepared table 
suggest ? Of what other banquet does this 
remind one (Matt. 22:1-14) ? (3) Con- 
sider vv. 7-9 in the light of Matt. 7:6. 
What is my attitude towards reproof and 
instruction from another? Do I receive 
all truth as direct from God, regardless 
of the messenger? (4) Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion that accumulation of knowl- 
edge is wisdom, Proverbs continually 
reveals that wisdom is something else. 
What is it (vv. 10-11) ? How much do 
I really know of the Holy One person- 
ally? (5) What new idea is added to 
the cry of the harlot? Is any desire or 
act ever hidden from the Lord (Heb. 
4:13)? 


Thursday, January 13 

EPHESIANS 1:1-14 In the first three chap- 
ters Paul gives from God's point of view 
the doctrines of the great mystery of His 
redemptive work and the union of Christ 
and the Church. In the last three chap- 
ters he exhorts on the basis of these 
truths. (1) List what God has done for 
us (vv, 3-9, 13). (2) What are His ulti- 
mate goals, for us, for Himself, for His 
creation (vv. 4, 6, 10, 12, 14) ? Which 
is stated three times? (3) What is the 
natural order of events in the salvation 
of a soul (v. 13)? (4) The Weymouth 
translation speaks of the Holy Spirit as 
being the titled deed given to us now, 
guaranteeing our inheritance. Meditate 
on what it meant for God to make us 
“God's own possession” (v. 14). (5) Is 





my living causing others to praise and 
worship God’s great glory? 


Friday, January 14 
EPHESIANS 1:15-23 (1) What character. 


ized these Christians (v. 15)? What | 
relationship tp | 


characterized Paul’s 
them? (2) How does one get know. 


edge of God (vv. 17-18) ? What dog; | 


that knowledge contain (vv. 18-19)? 
(3) Why does Paul mention Chris's 
resurrection and ascension here? (4) 
Meditate on the exalted position of our 
Lord. What is the relationship of the 
believers, the Church, to Him? How js 
this miracle possible (vv. 7 and 19)? 
Compare with 2:6. (5) Do I personally 
realize who this One is who dwells in 


me? Do I know His power? How dos | 


the exalted position of Christ affect my 
daily living if I believe in Him? 


Saterday, January 15 
EPHESIANS 2:1-10 (1) God has made 


every person who believes the gospel | 
spiritually alive. See 1:13. When we were | 
spiritually dead what was our existence? | 
Who controlled us? Among whom did | 
we live? (2) What great unexplained | 


factor caused our redemption (v. 4 and 
Rom. 5:8)? (3) Consider the parallel 
in v. 6 with 1:20. The believer in Christ 
is united with Him eternally, first in 
death and then in life. Have I been 
made alive with Him? (4) Why has God 
made it impossible for man to work for 
his salvation and even to believe by him- 
self (vv. 7-9)? (5) To whom goes the 
credit for our good works (v. 10)? Are 
God's good works, prepared for me from 
eternity, being fulfilled this very day? 
Sunday, January 16 

EPHESIANS 2:11-12 (1) What had sep- 
arated Gentile and Jew (vv, 11-12)? 
Compare Rom. 2:17-20; 3:1-2. (2) The 
Jew failed with the law; the Gentiles 
failed without it; on what basis, then 
did Christ unite them (v. 13) ? What was 
the “wall of partition’ (vv. 14-15)? 
How did His death on the Cross recon- 
cile Jew and Gentile to each other (w. 


16-18) ? (3) What is the wonderful re-" 


sult of this union of believers (v. 19)? 
(4) Note the description of the building. 
Is it static, finished? What is its func- 
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tion? (5) How does this truth of the 
growing body of Christ affect my atti- 
tude towards all believers ? 


Mondag, January 17 
EPHESIANS 3:1-13 (1) What unique 
ministry did God give Paul to do? (2) 
What is the mystery hidden throughout 
the ages, now revealed through him (vv. 
6-10) ? Meditate on the tremendous im- 
rtance of this new revelation as com- 
pared with that given to the Old Testa- 
ment saints. (3) By what power is one 
man to give forth this truth? Why does 
Paul call himself ‘‘the least of all saints” 
(see Acts 9:1)? (4) Through what 
agent is God going to reveal His wisdom 
to the heavenly beings? In the light of 
this read Hebrews 1:14. (5) Why do 
we have boldness and access to Christ? 
See v. 12 and Heb. 4:14-16. Am I will- 
ing to suffer that others may have the 
glory of the gospel ? 


Tuesday, January 18 

EPHESIANS 3:14-21 (1) In order that 
the truths of the first three chapters be 
made real in the experience of the Ephe- 
sians, Paul prays for the riches of Christ 
for them. In what sense is every family 
on earth named or called after God the 
Father (Gen. 1:27) ? (2) How does the 
Christian become rooted and grounded in 
love (vv. 16-17) ? (3) What is God's 
purpose in having Christ live in us (vv. 
18-19) ? Compare Col. 1:19 and Rom. 
8:29. (4) Do I know by mental know!- 
edge, or by personal experience with 
Him, the love of Christ? What makes the 
difference (Rom. 5:5) ? (5) What does 
Paul see as the measure of God’s ability 


{ to do the “exceeding abundantly” (v. 


20)? (6) Meditate on the means by 
which God's glory is shown. 


Wednesday, January 19 

EPHESIANS 4:1-16 (1) In the light of 
the revealed truth of one Church, the 
body of Christ, made of Jew and Gentile, 
with one foundation, the blood of Christ, 
Paul now explains the practical results, a 
walk worthy of Jesus Christ. (2) Medi- 
late on the attributes in v. 2 in the light 
of Matt, 20:26-27. These qualities in the 
members of the body of Christ promote 
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what great factor important to the health 
of the body (v. 3)? (3) Compare wv. 
4-6 with John 17:20-23. How may Chris- 
tians recognize one another? Though the 
body is one, in what way is individuality 
preserved (vv. 7-8, 11)? What is the 
purpose of the parenthesis, vv. 9-10? 
See 1:21-23. (4) By what means is the 
body to grow to spiritual maturity ? What 
is maturity (13-15)? (5) Who is the 
source of the increase? What is the 
method? What is the relationship be- 
tween Christians during healthy growth? 


Thursday, January 20 

EPHESIANS 4:17-32 (1) Compare the 
degeneration of man’s mind from pride 
on down (17-19) with Romans 1:21-32. 
What are the results of alienation from 
God's life? (2) Think through vv. 20- 
21 in relation to John 14:6 and 8:32. 
Have I heard personally from the Lord 
Jesus the truth of His holiness and right- 
eousness? (3) How does one recognize 
manifestations of the “old man” (vv. 22 
and 25)? By what traits is the “new 
man” identified ? What makes the differ- 
ence? Compare with Rom. 12:1-2. (4) 
What is the Christian’s purpose in his 
daily work? In his conversation? Why 
has the Holy Spirit been given us? Com- 
pare Eph. 1:13-14 and John 14:16-17, 
26. (6) Meditate on the relationship of 
the commands in vv. 31-32 to the impera- 
tive “Grieve not the Holy Spirit.” 


Friday, January 21 

EPHESIANS 5:1-21 (1) Consider the 
kind of love that is to pervade the Chris- 
tian’s living. (2) Why are the things 
listed in vv. 3-5 and the holy living of 
God’s children mutually exclusive, ab- 
solutely separate (vv. 6-9) ? Imagine the 
nature of the empty words Paul warns 
them against. (3) What is the ultimate 
test of the Christian’s living? (4) From 
what condition have these Ephesians been 
delivered (v. 8) ? What is their function 
now as “light” (vv. 11, 13-14)? (5) 
What have I to learn from Paul con- 
cerning my time and conversation? (6) 
Meditate on the imperatives in 4:30 and 
5:18, Am I in the path of love and light 
by obeying and pleasing Him? 


Satarday, January 22 

EPHESIANS 5:22-6:9 (1) As a result of 
being filled with the Spirit what is the 
basic relationship between Christians 
(v. 21) ? See also v. 22, 6:1, 5,9. (2) In 
the figure of marriage as related to the 
Church and Christ, what do Christ and 
the husband have in common (v. 23)? 
See Gen. 2:22-23. What do the wife and 
the Church have in common (22-24) ? 
(3) How are husbands to love their 
wives? See vv. 25, 28, 29. Is v. 1 unrea- 
sonable in the light of such love? (4) 
What is Christ doing for the Church that 
husbands cannot do for their wives (vv. 
26-27) ? What is the mystery referred 
to in v. 32? See vv. 30 and 31. (5) How 
is the command to obey parents quali- 
fied? Note the relationship of healthy 
home conditions and long life. By whose 
authority are chastening and instruction 
given by parents to children? (6) How 
does the “‘single hearted” philosophy of 
work affect my daily tasks? See Col. 3: 
23-25. 


Sunday, January 23 

EPHESIANS 6:10-24 (1) In Whose per- 
son is the Christian commanded to be 
made strong? Whose is the armor? What 
is its purpose (v, 11)? (2) What char- 
acterizes the world that the wicked rulers 
control? See v. 12, 5:8, 4:18. (3) What 
brings about the victory in vv. 11, 13-14? 
(4) Compare the first two pieces of 
armor with John 14:6, 17:17, and I Cor. 
1:30. Which piece implies travel and 
why? Which is offensive? Why? What 
dominant spiritual activity prevails dur- 
ing battle? (5) Meditate on vv. 19-20 in 
the light of Phil, 1:20 and Acts 4:29. 
Have I ever dared to ask for this kind of 
boldness? (6) Why does Tychicus need 
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ing these important queries: 






follow by God's help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed ? 







forsake? 






so, what are its conditions? 







God, myself, His will for my life? 





should be my prayer for today? 


After you have finished answering each 
day's specific questions, review by answer- 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 


6. Is there something in this passage which 





to comfort these Ephesians ? What is the 
source of incorruptible love (v. 23)? 
Have I received this gift from Him? 


Monday, January 24 

I TimoTHy 1:1-17 (1) Paul was Tim- 
othy’s spiritual coach, and the love be- 
tween them was very great. Where was 
Timothy and why when Paul wrote this 
letter? (2) How were these men (v. 3) 
sidetracking others from knowing God 
by faith? What is the prerequisite for 
teachers of the things of God (v. 5)? 
(3) How is the law to be used (v. 9) ? 
Compare Galatians 3:24. (4) Why was 
Paul in God's service? Am I in God’s 
service for the same reason? How does 
Paul’s history magnify the grace of God? 
See Acts 8:1-3. According to Paul why 
did God save him? Am I one of those in 
v. 16 who has learned of Christ’s long- 
suffering ? Consider v. 17 in the light of 
the incarnation and suffering of Jesus 


Christ. 


Tuesday, January 25 

I TimorHy 1:18-2:15 (1) How does 
one avoid shipwreck? (2) For whom do 
we pray? What is the purpose of prayer 
for leaders and governments? Does it 
make any difference to the proclamation 
of the gospel, whether we are in peace 
or war? See vv. 2-3. (3) What was the 
purpose of Christ’s death? See Heb. 7: 
24-28. (4) What basic attitude becomes 
both men and women in prayer? What 
are the dominant weaknesses in men and 
women respectively? (5) What double 
reason is given for the man’s God- 
ordained position of leadership (vv. 11- 
14) ? The pain and danger in childbear- 
ing is a result of woman’s sin (Gen. 2). 
But the Christian woman has what new 
hope for deliverance? 


Wednesday, January 26 

I Timotuy 3 (1) Think through the 
qualifications of a bishop in relation to 
your own life. Where is the first place 
to practice your Christian calling? (2) 
What is the difference between the work 
of the bishop (v. 5) and deacon (v. 13 
and Acts 6:1-6)? Note the particular 
qualities in v. 8 for the deacon. Why 
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is boldness a result in v. 13? (3) In wv. 
2-13 note what things are mentioned 
twice. (4) In what sense is the church 
“the pillar and ground” of God's truth? 
See Eph. 2:20 and 3:10. (5) In whom is 
the mystery of godliness,” or God in- 
dwelling human flesh, seen perfectly 
(John 1:14)? Read v. 16 in this light. 
(6) Do I speak carefully and honestly 
of others and of the truth of God? 


Thursday, January 27 

I TimotHy 4 (1) What great Christian 
principle concerning man and the created 
universe is found in vv. 1-5? What rea- 
son is suggested here for asceticism? (2) 
Summarize “these things’ which consti- 
tute the charge begun in 1:18. (3) What 
reasons does Paul give for desiring god- 
liness ? What expressions reveal it is not 
easy to achieve (v. 7-10) ? To whom is 
the Christian an example? Am I inter- 
ested only in the unsaved, forgetting my 
responsibility to help my brethren in the 
Lord? (5) Meditate on vv, 13-14. For 
the one who is called of God, set apart, 
to lead and teach others in the things of 
God, what is necessary in his daily 
personal life with the Lord? See Psalm 
119:9-16, 


Friday. January 28 

I TIMOTHY 5:1-16 (1) What is the basic 
relationship between Christians? Note 
the qualifications for trae widowhood ac- 
cording to Paul (vv. 5, 9-10). Who takes 
the place of her husband? (2) Meditate 
on what is involved in provision for 
one’s own family, and the results of fail- 
ure. Relate to Eph, 6:4. What is the work 
of the Christian wife and mother? (3) 
Why does Paul encourage young widows 
to marry and refuse to enroll them as 
true widows (vv. 11-14)? (4) What 
provision is made in this early Christian 
society for the care of the aged? Compare 
with modern society’s provision. (5) 
What is my attitude towards the older 
people of my family? Is it acceptable to 
God? 


Saturday, January 29 

I TIMOTHY 5:17-6:2 (1) What is the 
scriptural method for the support of the 
Christian teacher or preacher? What is 





implied in the word /abor? (2) How; 
gossip against God's servants to be ha. 
dled? How is open sin in the family of 
God to be dealt with? Why and hy 
whom? By what principle must a leadg 
be controlled in his relation to the breth. 
ren in Christ? (3) What must have bee 
Paul’s attitude toward illness and cure 
(v. 23)? (4) Consider wv. 24-25 in th 
light of I Cor. 3:13. In whose hands i 
retribution? (5) What is the reason fo 
Paul’s command to servants (6:1-2))| 
What is my attitude toward my servic 
and toward the one for whom I work) 


Sunday, January 30 

I TimoTny 6:3-21 (1) Throughout thi 
letter what two things are associated 
with each other? Compare v. 3 with 
3:15-16, 4:6-8. What standard tests tne 
doctrine? (2) Why do I desire to k 
godly? (3) What is the real cause be | 
hind the evils of vv. 9-10? How can:| 
rich man be a man of God? See wy, 17.) 
19. (4) Note the series of absolute im. | 
peratives in vv. 11-14. For whom ar| 
they? (5) What two-sided truth is in| 
v. 12? Compare with Phil. 3:12. (6) ' 
What is the significance of the two wit 
nesses of the charge (vv. 13-14) ? Medi. 
tate on the Person of God as revealed in 
15-16. Have I by faith laid hold on Him, 
life eternal? (7) Am I aggressively 
guarding the gospel deposited with me | 
from man’s distortion ? 


Monday, January 31 
Il Timoruy 1:1-14 (1) What difference 

is there in the salutations of these two | 
letters to Timothy? (2) What are the| 
tests of real love for another (vv. 3-4)? 

(3) What is this gift of God in v. 6’| 
The God-given spirit described in v. 7 
results in an unashamed stand for the 
gospel and the accompanying suffering 
(vv. 8 and 12). Meditate on what God 
has done for us in Christ and His claims 
upon us. (4) Do I really believe He will 
accomplish my salvation te eternal life? 
What day will be the great test? (5) Am 
I conscious of the value of the treasutt } 
deposited with me, the gospel of Christ’ 
Who is its Caretaker? Do I obey Him’ 
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NEWS OF THE CAMPUS continued trom back cover 


this is the secret of true Christian fel- 
lowship. We left the week end a united 
family.” The following week a freshman 
girl who had been there accepted the 
Lord in the quietness of her room, main- 
ly as the result of the reality of the 
fellowship she had seen among the Chris- 
tians there. 


¢ Forty-two students of the Tri-City 
area of Albany, Schenectady, and Troy 
(New York) met for a conference at 
Camp Pinnacle in the Helderberg Moun- 
tains. Emphasis was on personal Chris- 
tian growth and strengthening. In addi- 
tion to three IVCF staff members, Rev. 
Leland Wang, one of China’s beloved 


evangelists, was a speaker. 


e About 125 students from all the 
IVCF chapters in the Colorado-Wyo- 
ming Rocky Mountain area attended the 
conference at Voelkel’s Lodge near Estes 
Park, The leaders were C. Stacey Woods, 
General Secretary of IVCF, Gwen 
Wong, newly appointed staff member to 
Hawaii, and Gene Thomas, part-time 
staff member for Colorado. Mr. Woods 
spent the following week in Colorado 
visiting several IVCF chapters. 


® —MacBride State Park was the scene 


of the fall retreat of the University of 
lowa chapter, with arrangements in com- 
plete charge of the students. The pur- 
pose of the retreat was to learn how to 
study the Bible, as everybody delved into 
the first four chapters of John’s Gospel. 
Student leaders of the Bible studies were 
Fred Darley, Dotty Rastovac, Dave Ray 
Mary Jewell Holbert, John Montgomery, 
and Laura Shields. 


* Iowa State College's fall retreat 


was at Story City Bible Camp with Mis- 
sionary Secretary, T. Norton Sterrett, the 
main speaker, Already the Iowa State 
goup is at work on a series of talks to 
be presented over radio station WOI at 
Ames the third week of January, 

®* The Cornell University-Ithaca 
College chapter is currently sponsoring 
@ series of campus lectures by Dr. Donald 
3. Barnhouse of Philadelphia on the sub- 


ject of Christianity vs. Agnosticism, with 
the Lord's very evident blessing. 

e During the recent teachers’ con- 
vention in Milwaukee, members of the 
Milwaukee State Christian Fellowship 
helped arrange for a meeting in the main 
auditorium, where teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers heard a Biblical message of 
especial interest to those in the educa- 
tional field. 

e Students from Boston University, 
Brown University, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Northeastern University, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Simmons College, Wellesley College, 
and Yale University attended a confer- 
ence of New England chapters at Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, the middle of Octo- 
ber. Dr, Vernon Grounds, Dean of the 
Baptist Bible Seminary at Johnson City, 
New York, was the speaker, developing 
the theme of Hebrews 4:12. 





e At University of Nebraska, the 
IVCF entered this float in the annual 
Homecoming parade. It naturally took a 
lot of work, but Charles Shipman, presi- 
dent of the group, and Phil Gustafson, 
who went along for the ride, claimed it 
was worth it just to hear the hundreds of 
spectators audibly reading John 14:6, 
shown prominently on both sides of the 
float. 

The University of Wisconsin IVCF 
held its annual Homecoming banquet 
early in November. The program of spe- 
cial music, group singing, and the wit 
of Toastmaster Arnie Nelson, was culmi- 
nated with a heart-searching message 
from speaker-of-the-evening Dr. W. 


Robert Smith of the University of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

For Homecoming at the University of 
Michigan, 1VCF members invited their 
alumni to see the Michigan-Illinois game 
with them, and then entertained them in 
an evening of fellowship at the Second 
Annual Alumni Reunion. 

Homecoming at the State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, was the 
occasion for a Sunday afternoon program 
presented by the IVCF. Students and 
alumni took part in it, after which staff 
member, Mary Beaton, brought a short 
message. 


® Yale University reports that it has 

got off to a good start with its weekly 
meetings. Fellows and girls divided up 
separately for the Bible discussion one 
night, which proved very effective. Yale 
students have done a very thorough job 
of publicity through mimeographed let- 
ters and IVCF literature to individual 
undergraduate student rooms, a promi- 
nent bulletin board in Dwight Hall de- 
scribing the aims of IVCF, and pertinent 
literature exhibited along with each aim. 
At the bottom of the board hung copies 
of His, 


Dick Pyle of Pasadena City Col- 
lege reports that 85 attended the first 
IVCF meeting of the year. Students are 
looking forward to a successful year 
in campus witness, sparked by the daily 
morning prayer meeting. This chapter 
has formed a new missionary group. 
The St. Paul Campus of the University 
of Minnesota writes that the Lord has 
been blessing richly during their Chapel 
Hour held every Tuesday. Some of this 
has no doubt been due to the faithfulness 
of those who meet the Lord together 
every morning for prayer. 
e Along with its d.p.m.’s (daily 
prayer meetings) and Bible studies, the 
IVCF at University of Maryland is plan- 
ning a couple of luncheon meetings with 
outside speakers. 
® lowa State College tried some- 
thing new with its Sunday morning Bible 
study-Breakfast recently, which was ex- 
actly what its name implies. 
* Seven Bible classes are being con- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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e Recently the California Polytech 
Christian Fellowship met together with 
a group from the San Luis Obispo Junior 
College, who wish to form a chapter. A 
total of thirty-five students heard a talk 
by staff member, Melvin Friesen, on 
“Four Years to Live.” 


© At Central Michigan College, 
IVCF'ers are finding that personal con- 
tacts pay off in increased attendance. 
Their weekly meetings have gone from 
40 to 88, at the last report. Another good 
indication is the evident interest in the 
four prayer meetings. 


e Attendance at the weekly meet- 
ings of the IVCF at Western Michigan 
College has doubled over that of last year, 
now averages just over forty. Rev. 
George Tuinstra, a Kalamazoo pastor, 
has just completed a series of excellent 
messages on the victorious life of the 
Christian. 


@ On October 21, the Student Coun- 
cil of the New York University Heights 
formally approved the constitution and 
officially chartered the IVCF chapter. Its 
first president is Parke Rohrer. 


In receiving its charter as a Class B 
organization, the IVCF at Montclair State 
Teachers College (New Jersey) became 
the first religious group on that campus 
to be thus recognized, 


© Kent State University IVCF beat 
by a whole month the University of Chi- 
cago in showing the new Moody Insti- 
tute of Science film ‘Voice of the Deep.” 
By showing it on October 4, Kent State 
also got ahead of the Princeton Evangell- 


cal Fellowship by one day. Kent State 
Christians have tripled their attendance 
over last year, with the Lord’s evident 
guidance and blessing in new contacts. 


e The fall retreat of Inter-Varsity 
groups in Nebraska, which included 
Kearney State Teachers, Omaha Univer- 
sity, University of Nebraska, and the 
University of Nebraska Med School at 
Omaha, was held in October at a camp 
overlooking the Platte River. Mr. Gene 
Scheele, General Secretary of the Tract 
Club of America, gave some practical 
pointers on witnessing. “Despite freez- 
ing temperatures,” reports Mike Gustaf- 
son, ‘‘the fellowship was very warm.” 

The week end before the Nebraska re- 
treat, Mr. Scheele was the main speaker 
at the retreat of the Badger Christian Fel- 
lowship (University of Wisconsin) held 
at Lake Ripley near Cambridge. Over the 
Hallowe'en week end, three Michigan 
colleges (Western Michigan, Grand 
Rapids Junior College, and Hope Col- 
lege) met for a conference at Gull Lake, 
near Kalamazoo, where Mr. Scheele 
again was used of God in bringing sev- 
eral down-to-earth talks on soul-win- 
ning. 


e At the very last minute, the speaker 
scheduled for the fall conference of the 
Michigan Christian Fellowship had to 
cancel his plans. However, the sixty who 
attended felt that the Lord definitely 
brought glory to Himself out of the situa- 
tion, as they looked to Him for blessing. 
Two IVCF staff members were there, and 
helped guide the discussions. 
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© The University of Chicago held 
conference at Druce Lake, with J 
Ivan Ellis of the Northern Baptist Se 
inary faculty and Charles Troutman 
IVCF as the speakers. On Saturday 
ning Stanley Lindquist of the Dep 
ment of Psychology, Raymond Holly 
the Department of Philosophy, Burdéf 
Lundy of the Department of Physics, 
Douglas Bichard of the Chicago Th 
logical Seminary (shown above, left 
right) held a round-table discussion 
‘How the Spiritual Life of a Christia 
is Interpreted into Action.” 
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e A group of students from { 
University of Alberta IVCF traveled 
car out to Seba Beach near Edmonton ff 
a profitable conference. It took place 
early part of October, which for 
Canadians was Thanksgiving week ¢ 

Over at Batesville, Quebec, forty st 
dents from Sir George, Queen's, D 
son, and McGill Universities also 4 
served Thanksgiving week end with 
conference, The three main addresses, t 
two Bible studies, the two morning d 
tional periods, the discussion group, a 
even the “‘bull sessions’’ centered int 
Book of Colossians with its message 
the pre-eminence of Christ. Wilbd 
Sutherland, Margaret Fish, and Willi 
Steeper, IVCF staff members, were Ui 
leaders. ’ 

One wrote, ‘The Person of the Lom 
was kept before our thinking continually. 
... This meant a deepened humility, @ 
more conscious consideration of the 
validity of our purpose as Christians. We 
were drawn to Him and found that agai. 
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